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able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
alTairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub- 
liu:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
xuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
esublished  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annusdly  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  system. 


.Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur^ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  Ameucan  Confuuncss 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technieal  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 


PURFOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
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Visit  of  the  President  of  Chile 


to  Washington 


President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  of  Chile,  who 
was  recently  in  Washington  as  the  guest 
of  President  Truman  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  was  invited  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  a  special  session  in  his  honor  on  October 
12.  President  Rios  was  escorted  into  the 
Governing  Board  room  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  and  was  seated  at  the  right  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  James  F.  Byrnes,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Byrnes  then  welcomed  the  Chilean 
President  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  warmest  possible  welcome. 
We  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  important  service 
which  you  have  rendered  and  are  today  rendering 
to  the  people  of  Chile.  Your  career  has  been 
marked  by  a  constant  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  your 
Country.  The  advanced  position  which  you  h.ivc 
taken  in  the  field  of  siKial  security  and  sinial  legis¬ 


lation  has  set  a  standard  which  has  had  far-reaching 
influence  beyond  the  borders  of  your  country.  The 
people  of  Chile  may  well  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  as  Chief  Executive  a  man  in  whose 
administration  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  receive  primarj-  consideration,  and  whose 
sincere  concern  for  their  welfare  has  increased  the 
opportunities  available  to  the  average  citizen. 

In  the  domain  of  inter-American  relations,  the 
record  of  Chile  is  one  of  which  you  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud.  The  government  and  the 
people  have  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
national  existence  shown  a  dc*ep  sense  of  continen¬ 
tal  solidarity,  which  has  found  expression  in 
cooperation  with  their  sister  republics  of  the 
Americas  and  contributed  much  to  strengthening 
the  Pan  American  movement.  Your  representa¬ 
tives  on  this  Board  have  been  unremitting  in  their 
efforts  to  further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pan 
American  Llnion  was  founded. 

We  welcome  you  today,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
worthy  representative  of  a  great  people  and  as  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
Union  of  the  American  Republics  rests. 

To  this  friendly  greeting  the  President  of 
Cdiile  replied  with  a  glowing  expression  of 
continent.ll  solidarity,  saying: 
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Mr.  Secretary  of  State: 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  words  Your 
Excellency  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  They  honor 
and  inspire  me;  but  I  must  regard  them  in  their 
real  sense,  that  is,  as  a  homage  to  the  Chilean 
nation,  and  to  the  proverbial  qualities  of  its 
established  institutions,  of  which  my  country  is  so 
proud.  The  people  of  your  country  well  know 
the  meaning  of  the  democratic  system,  its  nature 
in  the  nation,  and  the  effort  necessary  to  establish 
and  defend  it  in  its  outward  and  formal  juridical 
manifestation  as  well  as  in  the  civic  conscience 
that  is  its  ultimate  and  permanent  bulwark. 

This  circumstance  lends  particular  importance  to 
your  remarks.  Further  emphasis  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  made  in  this  institution,  the 
traditional  and  authentic  symbol  of  continental 
cooperation,  and  on  a  day  which  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  change  in  the  world’s  standards  of  respect 
for  man,  for  his  rights  and  for  his  liberties. 

Chilean  democracy  is  a  century-old  organization, 
which  safeguards  and  stimulates  the  dvic  con- 
Kiousness  of  a  people  jealously  observant  of  the 
rule  of  law  it  freely  has  imposed.  In  Chile  no 
one  acts,  and  nothing  is  done,  outside  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic.  Under 
it,  the  individual  is  respected  and  guaranteed  in 
his  rights,  and  to  each  is  granted  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  honor  and  advancement.  Under  the 


protection  of  our  established  institutions,  the  ’ 
branches  and  agencies  of  the  State  correctly  inter¬ 
pret  the  progress  of  Chilean  society.  They  ate  : 
endowed  with  the  means  of  action  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  a  good  way  of  life  and  for  the 
continuing  improvement  of  an  existence  consonant 
with  dignity,  justice,  and  self-respect.  Our  social  I 
and  political  life  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  democ¬ 
racy  but  a  democracy  with  an  intense  feeling  for  I 
humanity  and  justice.  F 

The  international  conduct  of  Chile  constitutes  r 
one  of  its  most  noble  and  clear-cut  traditions.  Th: 
solid  basis  of  this  conduct  rests  on  loyal  an: 
reciprocal  friendship  with  other  countries  and  (A. 
the  strict  and  spontaneous  fulfillment  of  dutic’ 
imposed  by  continental  solidarity.  It  implies  activ;' 
cooperation  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  ar 
order  capable  of  assuring  to  the  universe  a  jus| 
and  enduring  peace.  Thus  our  decision  to  sig'. 
the  dcKument  which  history  will  record  as  thj 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  a  decision  take;!: 
with  sincerity  and  conviction.  j 

Our  national  life,  like  that  in  all  the  cvolvir,. 
democracies  of  America,  is  dignified  and  cx.ilte- 
by  participation  in  the  continental  community  c, 
nations.  The  democratic  spirit  is  fraternal  ar.’ 
peaceful.  The  masses,  upon  whom  fall  with  grti. 
cst  weight  the  anxieties  of  overcoming  inatcri. 
difficulties,  understand  each  other’s  needs  and  rc 
sources;  this  comprehension  leads  to  underst..r. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE  IN  WASHINGTON 
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ing  and  good  will.  Furthermore,  the  essential 
basis  of  the  inter-American  system  rests  upon  the 
carrying  over  into  the  international  sphere  of 
democratic  national  government,  that  is,  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  sovereignty, 
from  which  is  derived  the  right  of  nations  to 
control  their  own  destinies. 

This  principle  of  equality  and  mutual  respect, 
as  well  as  the  rule  of  non-interference  in  purely 
internal  affairs,  has  given  a  solid  moral  quality 
to  the  inter-American  system,  permitting  it  to  func¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  circumstances,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  solidarity  and  peaceful  fellowship 
of  nations. 

The  history’  of  the  Americas  sets  an  example 
with  respect  to  the  precedence  of  the  rule  of  law 
over  the  elementary  reality  of  act  and  force.  Even 
in  those  extreme  cases  where  prior  conciliation  was 
lacking,  the  exercise  of  inter-American  principles 
imposed  a  moral  force  that  reestablished  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  law. 

Our  hemisphere  may  proudly  proclaim  before 
the-  world  that  its  regional  system  has  ceased  being 
merely  a  hope,  since  it  has  already  had  long  and 
satisfactory  practice.  Our  peoples  have  seen 
their  rights  and  their  friendly  relations  safe¬ 
guarded,  because  they  have  made  it  possible  to 
examine  on  a  plane  of  absolute  equality  the 
problems  that  affect  them,  and  because  they  have 
recognized  the  irrefragable  ethical  value  of  respect 
for  their  pledged  word  and  for  treaties  freely 
negotiated. 

In  this  historic  hour,  while  the  dramatic  proof 
to  which  human  destinies  have  been  put  is 
still  fresh  in  mind,  Chile  brings  to  the  creation 
of  new  methods  of  world  security  a  proven  historic 
contribution:  its  constant  and  faithful  adherence 
to  the  democratic  system,  not  only  in  its  internal 
life,  but  also,  as  a  natural  extension,  in  whatever 
affects  any  part  of  its  international  life. 

The  undeniable  fact  of  continental  solidarity 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  life 
of  the  world,  because  of  the  peaceful  significance 
of  American  culture  and  its  inherent  purpose,  the 
development  of  superior  forms  of  society  and 
social  action.  Our  solidarity,  which  implies  re¬ 
spectful  consideration  for  the  rights  and  guaran¬ 
tees  of  treaties,  must  at  the  same  time  .stimulate 
performance  of  a  task  of  greater  scope  and 
permanence:  that  of  awakening  the  conscience  of 
all  America  and  establishing  an  ever  higher  level 
of  civic  standards  and  humanity. 

I  Just  as  an  aggression  against  one  of  us  injures 
us  all,  just  as  we  feel  represented  collectively  in 


the  action  of  each  and  the  honor  gained  by  each, 
so  too  we  vehemently  desire  that  the  economic  and 
human  potential  of  the  Americas  may  really  be 
the  sum  total  and  index  of  our  respective  capaci¬ 
ties,  as  they  are  strengthened,  increased,  and 
harmonized  by  our  joint  effort. 

A  requisite  for  inter-American  collaboration  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  world  security,  if 
its  influence  is  to  be  as  beneficial  and  powerful  as 
possible,  is  the  adjustment  of  democratic  methods 
to  the  development  of  useful  systems  and  ability 
in  the  field  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  right  of  man  to  a  better  life,  the  increasing 
participation  of  mankind  in  this  elemental  right, 
truly  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  But  the  rights  of  man  and  their  perma¬ 
nent  spread  and  realization  necessitate  something 
more  than  the  formulation  and  observance  of 
merely  political  standards.  They  demand  that  life 
be  dignified  by  raising  the  social  level  of  the 
masses,  and  by  assuring  a  proper  and  humane 
standard  of  living. 

Today,  just  a  year  ago,  the  great  President 
Roosevelt,  a  man  whose  memory  is  an  honor  to 
his  country  and  to  America,  a  civic  leader  in  the 
political  and  spiritual  history  of  mankind,  uttered 
serious  words,  as  all  his  words  were,  filled  with 
profound  moral  feeling  and  grave  political  warn¬ 
ings.  With  his  extraordinary  foresight.  President 
Roosevelt  reminded  us  of  the  fundamental  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  precautions,  in  the  postwar  period, 
against  the  snare  of  indifference  and  insensibility. 
This  eminent  statesman  feared  that  once  mankind 
had  recovered  peace  and  material  comfort,  it  might 
overlook  the  duty  of  building,  in  a  productive 
ethical  and  social  sense,  upon  the  tragic  lessons 
taught  by  the  catastrophe  of  war.  A  fundamental 
warning,  proper  to  such  a  warm  friend  of  peace 
and  of  law’ ;  also  to  the  thinker  in  whom  there  was 
dominant  the  conviction  that  the  only  permanent 
achievements  of  juridical  evolution  are  those  which 
acknowledge  that  their  foundations  rest  on  the 
advancing  moral  and  civic  conscience  of  the 
people. 

Meeting  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  these  wise  thoughts  were  voiced,  I  believe 
that  to  recall  them  here  is  the  best  homage  I  may 
render  to  one  of  the  greatest  defenders  of  peace 
and  of  the  supreme  interests  of  democracy,  justice, 
and  liberty. 

The  people  and  the  government  of  Chile  wish 
only  to  continue  the  work  of  cooperation  within 
the  norms  thus  fixed  with  such  loftiness  and 
clarity.  Such  will  be  the  line  of  her  action  within 
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the  community  of  the  hemisphere,  in  order  that 
this  action  may,  on  an  ever  greater  scale  and  over 
an  ever  wider  field  of  influence,  contribute  to 
world  peace,  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  man. 

After  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board,  President  Rios  visited  the 
First  Pan  American  Book  Exposition,  which 
opened  the  same  day  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
showing  much  interest  in  the  5,800  books 
gathered  from  all  the  American  republics 
by  the  Library  of  this  institution. 

The  members  of  the  President’s  personal 
party  included  the  following: 

Senator  Eleodoro  Dominguez,  Sehur  Dr.  Raul 
Branes,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
Senor  Dr.  Benjamin  Claro  Velasco,  former  Minister 
of  Education  of  Chile;  Colonel  Ernesto  Wurth- 
Rojas,  Military  Aide  to  the  President;  Lieutenant 
Carlos  Rios,  son  of  the  President. 

It  was  on  October  1 1  that  the  President  of 
Chile  arrived  at  the  White  House,  where  he 
was  greeted  with  military  honors.  That 
evening  President  Truman  gave  a  large 
state  dinner  for  President  Rios;  it  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Cabinet  officers  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States  Government,  who 
were  happy  to  exchange  views  with  a  man 
so  well  known  for  his  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  next  day  President  Rios  moved  to 
Blair  House  and  in  the  evening  was  the 
guest  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  dinner. 

Other  days  were  filled  with  official  con¬ 
versations  and  visits  to  points  of  interest, 
among  which  were  an  excursion  to  the 
Beltsville  Research  Center  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  President’s  hosts 
on  this  occasion  were  the  Honorable  Clinton 


P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Honorable  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  will  be  recalled  that  while 
the  latter  was  holding  the  portfolio  of 
agriculture  he  made  a  visit  to  several  Latin 
American  countries,  including  Chile. 

In  return  for  the  numerous  attentions 
shown  him.  President  Rios  gave  an  elabo¬ 
rate  reception  at  the  Chilean  Embassy,  thus 
closing  his  four-day  stay  in  the  capital. 

In  New  York,  Mayor  La  Guardia  headed 
the  reception  committee  that  welcomed 
President  Rios.  Together  they  placed  the 
new  sign  changing  the  name  of  Sixth 
Avenue  to  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  a  ; 
friendly  gesture  to  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  President’s  program  was  | 
crowded.  A  reception  and  luncheon  of-  : 
fered  by  the  Mayor,  a  dinner  by  the  Pan 
American  Society,  and  a  reception  by  the  j 
Chilean  colony  were  outstanding  events.  [ 

President  Rios  took  time  to  go  to  Hyde ! 
Park  and  pay  his  respects  at  the  tomb  of  e 
President  Roosevelt,  whom  he  greatly  ad- ^ 
mired.  Later  that  day  he  saw  West  Point.  E 

After  a  brief  stop  in  Philadelphia,  a  few 
days  in  Canada,  one  in  Chicago,  and  three 
more  days  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
President  Rios  bade  farewell  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  and 
took  a  plane  for  Mexico. 

President  Rios  talked  freely  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  "The  end  of  the  conflict,”  he 
said,  "demands  of  us  a  reconversionar) 
process  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  The  self- 
denial  with  which  our  people  endured  sacri¬ 
fices  during  the  war  will  continue  to  permit 
us  to  advance  each  new  step  required  to 
transform  the  economy  of  the  nation.” 
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The  First  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Social  Service 

ELISABETH  SHIRLEY  ENCKHS 
Chairman,  United  States  Delegation 


Special  significance  is  always  attached  to 
any  event  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  or 
to  the  launching  of  a  new  enterprise.  But 
the  First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Social 
Service,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  September 
9-l6,  1945,  was  important  for  many  reasons 
in  addition  to  its  pioneer  character.  This 
Congress  marked  the  coming-of-age  of  the 
oldest  school  of  social  service  in  Latin 
America.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  new  profession  in  the  various 
American  republics.  Likewise,  it  gave  proof 
of  the  professional  solidarity  and  continental 
vision  of  the  social  workers  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

It  was  in  March  1925  that  the  Junta  de 
Beneficencia  of  Santiago  officially  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  school  for  the  training  of  social 
workers  for  the  many  institutions  adminis¬ 
tered  by  that  body.  Today  there  are  six 
schools  of  social  work  in  Chile — three  in 
the  capital  and  the  others  in  the  provinces — 
and  the  number  of  graduates  is  approxi¬ 
mately  650,  a  number  still  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  example  set  by  the 
Junta  de  Beneficencia  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio  has  been  followed 
by  one  country  after  another  until  today 
schools  of  social  work  may  be  found  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  country  of  South  America  as  well 
as  in  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and  Cuba.  The 
enthusiasm  which  this  new  profession  has 
aroused  and  the  significant  leadership  which 
social  workers  are  giving  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  was  evident  in  the  size  and 
iistinction  of  the  delegations  sent  by  almost 


every  republic  of  the  western  hemisphere  to 
the  Congress  in  Santiago. 

Held  under  the  joint  official  auspices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  of  the  Junta 
Central  de  Beneficencia,  the  Congress  re¬ 
ceived  support  from  the  leading  public  and 
private  agencies  of  Chile  as  well  as  from 
the  schools  of  social  service  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  scKial  workers. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  preparations  was 
the  result  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  representative  organizing 
committee  with  the  following  officers,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  ten  members  prominent  in  their 
profession : 

Chairman:  Sra.  Luz  Tocornal  de  Romero, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Junta  de  Beneficencia  of  Santiago. 

Secretary:  Sra.  Valentina  Maidagan  de 
Ugarte. 

Treasurer:  Sra.  R.vquel  Cousino  de  Vicenqo. 

The  efficient  planning  and  careful  prepa¬ 
rations  made  by  this  committee  were  evident 
from  the  moment  the  first  delegation  landed 
at  the  Santiago  airport  to  find  a  reception 
committee  to  greet  them,  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  arranged,  transportation  provided,  and 
folders  bearing  the  name  of  each  delegate 
ready  to  acquaint  them  with  the  program  of 
the  sessions,  and  with  the  social  events 
planned  for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign 
guests. 

To  those  who  have  become  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  profession  of  social  work 
in  Latin  America,  there  was  something 
deeply  moving  about  the  arrival  of  the  vari- 
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ous  foreign  delegations,  since  nuny  of  them 
were  led  by  men  or  women  who  have  been 
pioneers  in  this  profession.  For  instance, 
the  twenty  delegates  from  Argentina  were 
headed  by  that  revered  Master,  Dr.  Alberto 
Zwanck,  founder  of  the  first  school  in  his 
country,  which  was  opened  in  June  1930 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo  Social  Ar- 
gentino.  It  was  Dr.  Zwanck  who  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  a  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Social  Work,  an  idea  which  was  endorsed 
in  1941  by  a  group  of  directors  of  Latin 
American  schools  of  social  work  then  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  with  the  added  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Dr.  Zwanck  generously  relin¬ 
quished  the  honor  in  order  that  the  Congress 
might  be  held  in  Santiago  to  mark  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  first  school  of 
scKial  work  in  Latin  America. 

The  seed  planted  by  Dr.  Zwanck  has  had 
a  healthy  growth  and  there  are  now  ten 
schools  of  social  work  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
in  the  Provinces.  It  was  inspiring  to  see  this 
united  and  happy  family  of  delegates  and 
the  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  which 
exists  among  the  schools  of  Argentina. 

The  fourteen  delegates  from  Brazil,  led 
by  Dr.  Moacir  Velloso  Cardoso  de  Oliveira, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  ScKial  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social 
Welfare  of  that  country,  and  including 
representatives  of  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Pernambuco  as  well  as  of 
various  public  and  private  social  agencies, 
were  living  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
social  worker  in  that  great  country  where 
schools  of  social  service  may  now  be  found 
from  Manaos,  far  up  the  mighty  Amazon, 
to  the  southern  states  and  various  localities 
in  the  interior. 

Countries  such  as  Panama  in  which  as  yet 
no  school  has  been  established,  but  where 
interest  is  keen,  were  represented  by  young 
men  or  women  who  are  studying  social  work 


in  Santiago  with  a  view  to  helping  to  de-  I 
velop  this  profession  upon  their  return  to  I 
their  native  lands.  When  Srta.  Loyda  1 
Vieto  G.,  the  delegate  of  Panama,  proposed  I 
that  a  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Alejandro  del  I 
Rio  be  erected  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  the  I 
suggestion  was  unanimously  acclaimed,  since 
each  Latin  American  delegation  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  the 
man  who  inspired  and  brought  to  reality  the 
establishment  of  the  first  school  on  the  south¬ 
ern  continent. 

Organization  of  the  Congress  was  effected  i 
at  a  preparatory  session  held  in  the  School ! 
of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Chile,  under  I 
the  chairmanship  of  the  president  of  the  L 
Organizing  Committee  and  director  of  the  [ 
Escuela  de  Servicio  Social  de  la  Junta  de  f 
Beneficencia,  Sra.  Luz  Tocornal  de  Romero, 
who  by  acclamation  was  elected  president  of  ^ 
the  Congress.  Vice  presidents  elected  at  this  I 
session  were:  Dr.  Alberto  Zwanck,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  delegation  of  Argentina,  Dr. 
Moacir  Velloso  Cardoso  de  Oliveira,  Chair- 


- O - -  ^ 

Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs,  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States.  Sra.  Valen¬ 
tina  Maidagan  de  Ugarte,  who  had  so  effec¬ 
tively  served  the  Organizing  Committee  as 
secretary,  was  elected  by  acclamation  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Congress,  with  Srta.  Luz  Sancher 
Bustamante  of  Bolivia  and  Srta.  Argentina 
Mora  of  Ecuador  as  assistant  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Zwanck  of  Argentina, 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  first  school  of  social 
service  established  in  the  western  hemi 
sphere — the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  founded  in  1898 — by  the  designation 
of  the  director.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Pettit,  mcrn- 
ber  of  the  United  States  delegation,  to  sjx-ai 
in  behalf  of  the  foreign  delegates  at  tlx 
formal  inaugural  session. 

The  preparatory  session  also  had  to  per 
form  the  unexpected  task  of  .selecting  b; 
lot  the  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  variou 
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section  meetings  and  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  The  number  of  papers  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  various  themes  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  them  all  read 
even  in  summary,  but  all  will  be  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress.  These 
will  constitute  an  important  record  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  experience  in  the  field  of  social 
work  during  the  last  two  decades. 

The  formal  inaugural  session  was  held  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  au¬ 
dience  which  overflowed  the  capacity  of  the 
Chamber.  After  an  opening  address  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Sotero 
del  Rio,  the  delegates  were  officially  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  president  of  the  Congress, 
whose  speech  presented  a  panorama  of  so¬ 
cial  work  in  Chile  since  1925,  when  the  first 
school  of  social  work  was  created.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Walter  Pettit,  which  followed 
that  of  Sra.  Luz  Tocornal  dc  Romero,  dealt 
with  the  international  aspects  of  scKial  work 
and  the  possibility  of  inter-American  and 
international  cooperation  in  this  held. 

The  following  days  were  given  over  to  a 


heavy  program  of  work,  visits  to  social  agen¬ 
cies,  and  social  events.  Each  morning  two 
working  sessions  were  held  at  the  Schcxjl  of 
Laws,  one  limited  to  representatives  of 
schools  of  scKial  work  in  which  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  standards,  programs,  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  field  work,  and  so  forth,  were 
thoroughly  deE>ated.  The  second  section 
provided  opportunity  for  review  of  practical 
experience  in  every  phase  of  social  work. 
Some  of  the  liveliest  discussions  followed  the 
presentation  of  papers  on  the  role  of  the 
social  worker  in  industry,  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  .social  work  in  rural  areas.  Every 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  to  specific 
agencies — hospitals,  clinics,  child  welfare 
agencies,  sanatoria,  health  centers,  legal  aid 
bureaus,  and  industrial  establishments  in 
which  social  workers  are  employed  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  The 
visit  to  the  tuberculosis  hospital  and  sana¬ 
torium  known  as  "El  Peral”,  at  which  a 
luncheon  was  offered  to  the  delegates  by  the 
establishment,  was  a  typical  experience,  as 
were  visits  to  various  institutions  adminis- 
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tered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Social 
Security  Fund,  the  "Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda” 
model  home,  the  Casa  de  la  Madre,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Social  Ser\ice  Office  of  the  Elvira  Matte 
de  Cruchaga  School,  and  many  others.  The 
evenings  were  given  over  to  plenary  sessions 
at  which  papers  on  medical  social  work 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Walter  Pettit  and  Sra. 
Luz  Tocornal  de  Romero,  on  the  welfare 
of  children  and  adolescents  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Zwanck,  Srta.  Augusta  Schroeder  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  was  the  presentation  by  Srta.  Maria 
Rosario  Araoz,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Social  Service  of  Peru,  of  a  paper  on  social 
service  and  the  rural  problem.  Touching  as 
it  did  upon  the  age-old  problem  of  land 
tenure  and  use  and  the  living  conditions  of 
agricultural  workers  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  this  paper  w’on  the  applause  of  the 
delegates  as  one  of  the  most  thought- 
provoking  presented  before  this  gathering. 

The  great  variety  of  social  problems  in  the 
different  American  countries  and  the  inge¬ 
nious  ways  in  which  social  workers  are  mo¬ 
bilizing  to  solve  them  were  clearly  revealed 
as  the  different  delegates  described  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  many  different  forms  of 
activity  which  are  included  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  of  social  service.  The  work  of  the 
Secretariados  Sociales  of  Bogota  described 
by  Srta.  Restrepo,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
School  of  ScKial  Service  in  that  city,  the 
creation  of  special  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
making  economic  and  social  surveys  under 
the  auspices  of  schools  of  social  work,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Emilio  Sanchez  Rizza  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  the  work  of  the  Escuela  Polivalente 
de  Visitadores  de  Higiene  described  by  Srta. 
Juana  Prieto  Rojas  of  Paraguay,  the  way  in 
which  volunteers  and  professional  workers 
have  collaborated  in  a  vast  program  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Legiao  Brasileira  de  As- 


sistencia,  reported  by  Dr.  Luis  Carlos  Man- 
cini  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  fusion  of 
North  American  and  Latin  techniques  of 
social  work  as  applied  in  the  child  welfare 
field  in  Puerto  Rico,  described  by  Mrs.  Maria 
Pintado  de  Rahn,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  and  Director  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  were  among  the  many  which  attracted 
attention  and  inspired  discussion. 

Noteworthy  throughout  the  sessions  was 
the  interest  manifested  by  individual  social 
workers  in  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  frequent  references  to  the 
Four  Freedoms,  as  providing  inspiration  for 
the  work  of  members  of  this  profession.  The 
conviction  that  social  ser\’ices  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  administered  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Four  Freedoms  may  become  realities  in 
the  lives  of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
was  given  eloquent  expression  on  repeated 
occasions.  It  was  very  obvious  that  the 
Atlantic  Charter  has  made  a  deep  impress 
upon  the  thinking  of  many  people  in  our 
sister  republics. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  few  pages 
to  do  justice  to  a  review  of  social  progress 
covering  a  span  of  20  years  in  Latin  America. 
But  the  First  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Social  Service  was  not  content  merely  to 
review  past  achievements.  It  was  even  more 
interested  in  looking  to  the  future.  This 
fact  was  evident  in  the  resolutions  which 
called  for  raising  standards  for  the  training 
of  social  workers,  for  developing  profes¬ 
sional  associations  among  graduates  of 
schools  of  social  work,  for  establishing  an 
Inter-American  Committee  of  Schools  to  pro¬ 
mote  closer  cooperation  among  them.  Look¬ 
ing  beyond  the  confines  of  this  continent, 
the  Congress  asked  that  each  delegation 
bring  to  the  attention  of  its  country’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  the  feeling  of  the  Congresss  that  provi- 
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sion  of  an  organization  for  social  welfare 
similar  to  those  which  may  be  created  for 
health,  education,  and  cultural  relations, 
under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  is 
an  urgent  necessity.  So  strong  was  their 
conviction  that  such  an  entity  should  be  cre¬ 
ated  that  they  pledged  to  it  in  advance  their 
most  decisive  cooperation. 

Support  of  the  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  of  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  in  Monte¬ 
video  was  also  voted,  and  a  special  resolution 
was  adopted  recognizing  the  part  played  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  promoting 
closer  c(X)peration  among  schools  of  .social 
service  and  social  agencies  in  the  American 
Republics. 

The  closing  session  was  marked  by  a  dra¬ 
matic  moment  when  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  recommend  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Social  Service.  Silence  held  the  audi¬ 
torium  as  Dr.  Alberto  Zwanck,  the  revered 
pioneer  from  Argentina,  rose  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion.  With  true  greatness  of  soul  this  no¬ 
table  leader  voluntarily,  and  for  the  second 
time,  relinquished  an  honor  which  he  had 
originally  sought  for  his  own  country.  "1 
propose,”  he  said,  "that  the  Second  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Social  Service  inaugu¬ 
rate  its  sessions  in  Sao  Paulo  and  conclude 
them  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  tribute  to  the 
great  nation  of  Brazil  which  has  given  such 
expansion  to  the  profession  of  social  .service 
and  which,  among  the  various  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  has  made  such  a  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  and  the  cause  of 


the  United  Nations.”  Wild  applause  burst 
forth  and  the  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gation,  deeply  moved,  rushed  to  embrace  his 
colleague  from  Argentina. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  all  too 
brief  report  on  the  Congress  without  a  word 
of  deep  appreciation  for  the  generous  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Chileans  toward  their  foreign 
guests  as  evidenced  in  the  numerous  and 
delightful  social  events  planned  in  their 
honor.  Teas  and  receptions  at  the  three 
schools  of  social  sersdce  where  delegates  had 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  faculty  and 
student-body;  the  enchanting  afternoon  at 
Las  Vizcachas,  the  magnificent  fr/iiJo  of  Dr. 
and  Sra.  de  Romero  in  the  outskirts  of  San¬ 
tiago;  the  luncheon  offered  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Social  Workers  of  the  Chilean 
Government ;  and  the  banquet  given  by  the 
Organizing  Committee;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  all-day  trip  to  Vina  del  Mar  which 
brought  the  delegates  together  for  a  last 
post-congress  demonstration  of  companion¬ 
ship  and  which  afforded  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  incomparable  scenery  of  Chile’s  seacoast, 
were  among  the  highlights  of  a  hospitality 
which  is  both  traditional  and  world-famed. 

As  final  goodbyes  were  said  each  delegate 
left  Santiago  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 
Gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  an  historic  event.  Gratitude  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  a  new  profession.  Grati¬ 
tude  for  the  warm  friendship  renewed  or 
formed  among  delegates  to  the  Congress. 
And  most  of  all,  gratitude  to  the  Chilean 
nation,  which  again  has  established  itself 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  never-ending  effort  to 
improve  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  her  people  and  by  so  doing,  to 
inspire  other  nations  to  follow  her  noble 
example. 


OPENING  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

It  was  only  18  years  ago  that  this  link  was  completed,  when  President  Coolidge  spoke  from  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington  to  President  Calles  in  Mexico  City  on  September  29,  1927. 
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In  1840  when  Pedro  II,  the  enlightened 
young  ruler  of  Brazil,  wished  to  send  dis¬ 
patches  to  outposts  in  remote  parishes,  he 
commandeered  swift  horses  and  skillful 
riders  to  carry  his  words.  But  in  spite  of 
fast  mounts  and  hardy  men  those  words 
were  usually  weeks  in  passage.  Today  a 
Rio  de  Janeiro  businessman  may  speak  di¬ 
rectly  by  landline  telephone  or  radio- 

The  P.tn  American  Union  celebrated  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1945,  the  tuenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
L.  S.  Roue,  as  Director  General.  During  these 
years  the  American  republics  have  together  made 
great  progress,  spiritual  and  material.  In  honor 
of  the  Director  General,  the  BULLETIN  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Series  of  papers  on  inter-American  re- 
l.itions,  1920-1945,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth. 


telephone,  perhaps  both,  with  his  business 
associates  in  the  most  distant  cities  of  the 
Republic.  For  Brazil's  huge  rivers  and  near 
impenetrable  forests  are  as  small  as  thev 
appear  on  the  map  in  a  schoolboy’s  geogra¬ 
phy  to  the  radio  wave  that  travels  as  spccdll 
as  light  and  to  the  electrical  impulse  tha 
transmits  man’s  spoken  words  across  iir. 
mense  distances  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The  interesting  though  short  history  o: 
the  development  of  telecommunications  ir 
the  Western  Hemisphere  lies  between  tht 
days  of  early  inde|X‘ndence  when  mountca 
messengers  rode  for  weeks  to  deliver  a  shor 
message  and  the  present  time  when  litcr.ill' 
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millions  of  messages  go  out  across  the  world 
in  minutes. 

Strangely  enough,  the  story  of  telegraphic 
communications  between  the  American  conti¬ 
nents  begins  with  the  laying  of  the  great 
Atlantic  cables  betv^’een  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  for  prior  to  1880  the  only 
means  of  sending  communications  tele¬ 
graphically  between  the  continents  of  this 
hemisphere  was  by  relay  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  points  of  London  and  Lisbon,  both 
of  which  were  connected  by  submarine  cable 
with  terminals  in  South  America. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  brilliant  Ameri¬ 
can  artist-inventor,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
discovered  that  he  could  transmit  intelligence 
by  means  of  sound  patterns  produced  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  an  electrical  circuit 
that  another  great  American,  Cyrus  Field, 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  this  new  system 
called  telegraphy  to  interconnect  the  nations 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  network  of  trans¬ 
oceanic  submarine  cables. 

The  Atlantic  was  first  spanned  by  such 
a  cable  in  1858,  when  a  British  company 
succeeded  in  laying  a  submarine  cable  be¬ 
tween  Ireland  and  Newfoundland;  however, 
the  cable  lived  but  three  months  and  then, 
because  of  defects,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Six 
years  later  another  British  company  laid  a 
cable  again  connecting  Ireland  and  New¬ 
foundland,  and  by  1869  cables  were  ex- 

I  tended  to  New  York.  With  the  successful 
laying  of  a  cable  between  England  and  Brazil 
in  1874,  an  indirect  telegraph  service  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  South  America 
was  inaugurated.  However,  the  service  was 
n  unsatisfactory  and  rates  such  as  S7.50  a  word 
prohibitive.  It  is  an  axiom  that  cables  follow 
o:  trade  routes,  and  prior  to  1880  almost  all 
ir  of  South  America’s  trade  was  with  Europe, 
ht  But  by  1882  an  American  cable  company 
ec  completed  a  line  from  New  York  to  the 
or  Central  American  countries  and  thence  to 
11'  Colombia  and  Peru.  In  1890  the  system 


was  extended  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  Valparaiso.  After  an  extremely 
difficult  engineering  job,  this  line  was  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  snow-capped  Andean  peaks 
to  reach  Buenos  Aires.  This  technical 
achievement  made  possible  the  first  direct 
telegraphic  connection  between  North  and 
South  America. 

The  completion  of  this  inter-American 
telegraphic  system  acted  as  a  catalyst  on 
cultural  and  commercial  exchange  among 
the  American  nations  and  the  countries  con¬ 
nected  by  this  modern  means  of  quick  com¬ 
munication  benefited  noticeably  from  it. 
However,  cables  continued  to  be  laid  between 
South  America  and  Europe  and  the  greater 
trade  and  cultural  exchange  continued  to 
flow  between  Europe  and  South  America 
rather  than  between  North  and  South 
America. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  World  War  and 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  that  a 
considerable  increase  in  commerce  between 
North  and  South  America  was  reflected  in 
the  business  ledgers  of  this  hemisphere. 
During  and  after  this  period  inter-American 
trade  routes  became  major  trade  arteries  and 
the  increased  commercial  exchange  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  another  way  by  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  telecommunication  facilities. 
By  this  time  cables  extended  from  various 
terminals  on  the  North  Atlantic  coastline  as 
far  south  as  Valparaiso  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  touching  and  connecting  all 
important  points  en  route. 

From  this  period  on  the  development  of 
telecommunications  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  was  steady.  However,  because  of  the 
geographic  and  economic  factors  involved, 
development  within  and  among  the  South 
American  Republics  themselves  proceeded 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty.  Interna¬ 
tional  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communi¬ 
cation  was  very  inadequate.  For  example, 
it  was  not  until  1928  that  a  cable  could  be 
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strung  across  the  towering  Andes  to  connect 
and  integrate  the  systems  of  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Uruguay.  Here  is  an  example  of 
how  difficult  it  was  to  provide  international 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication  in 
South  America.  Fifteen  of  the  line’s  many 
miles  are  constructed  of  heavily  armored 
cables  strung  on  steel  poles  anchored  to  the 
mountain  surface,  and  some  of  the  line- 
mileage  is  set  in  grooves  carv'ed  in  solid 
rock.  At  about  the  same  time,  telephonic 
communication  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo  was  provided  by  means  of  a 
telephone  cable  laid  under  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 


Coimesy  of  1.  T.  and  T.  Corporation 
TELEPHONE  CABLE  BETWEEN  CHILE 


AND  ARGENTINA 

The  telephone  system  between  the  Americas  had 
to  avail  itself  of  radio  before  it  was  possible  to 
communicate  from  each  country  with  practically 
all  the  others. 


Then  the  answer  to  the  geographic  and 
economic  problems  that  were  retarding  the 
growth  of  communications  facilities  within 
and  among  the  South  American  countries 
came  with  the  development  of  radio  and  its 
twin  technical  w'onder,  aviation.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Hertzian  wave  had  of  course 
been  in  progress  for  many  years,  and  early 
in  this  century  ships  began  to  make  extensive 
use  of  radio  ship  to  ship  and  ship  to  shore 
communication,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
twenties  that  wireless  telegraphy  burst  full- 
grown  upon  the  scene  ready  to  go  to  work 
for  the  nations  of  the  world.  Geographic 
barriers  were  no  more  and  economy  was 
served  by  the  introduction  of  radio  trans¬ 
mitters  and  receivers  that  were  much  less 
expensive  than  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  miles  of  costly  cable  necessary  to  bridge 
the  great  distances  involved.  Localities  for¬ 
merly  set  apart  from  the  modern  world  by 
lack  of  modern  communication  found  them¬ 
selves  linked  by  means  of  radio  and  aviation 
with  the  most  up-to-date  commercial  and 
cultural  centers.  The  transition  has  been  so 
rapid  that  people  who  have  never  seen  a 
steam  engine  or  an  automobile  now  take  the 
infinitely  more  complex  inventions  of  radio 
and  powered  flight  for  granted.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  Indian  no  longer  bothers  to  look  up 
as  a  giant  airliner,  in  constant  radiocommuni¬ 
cation  with  ground  stations  along  its  way, 
casts  its  cruciform  shadow  over  his  slow- 
moving  llama  train.  The  age  of  railroads 
and  automobiles  has  been  skipped,  the  ultra¬ 
modern  age  of  human  flight  at  the  speed  of 
sound  and  communication  at  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  speed  of  light  encompasses  all. 

It  was  a  short  technical  step  from  radio¬ 
telegraph  to  radiotelephone  and  now  power¬ 
ful  radio  stations  in  operation  in  most  South 
American  countries  interconnect  the  major 
portion  of  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
in  Latin  America.  In  turn,  these  networks 
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are  connected  with  the  giant  systems  of  the 
United  States  by  submarine  cables,  by  land¬ 
lines,  and  by  both  radiotelegraph  and  radio¬ 
telephone  circuits. 

The  following  is  a  simple  chart  describing 
the  telecommunications  facilities  in  operation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America.  A  cursory  examination 
of  it  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  facilities. 


Types  of  communicat'ton  with  the 
United  States 


Nation 

Submarine 

cable 

telegraph 

service 

Radio¬ 

telegraph 

Radio¬ 

telephone 

Argentina  . ' 

X 

X 

X 

Bolivia 

X 

X 

X 

Brazil 

X 

X 

X 

Chile 

X 

X 

X 

Colombia  . 

X 

X 

X 

Costa  Rica . 

X 

X 

X 

Cuba  . 

Dominican  Re- 

X 

X 

(1) 

public  . 

X 

X 

X 

Ecuador  . 

X 

(I) 

El  Salvador 

X 

X 

X 

Guatemala  . 

X 

X 

X 

Haiti  . 

X 

X 

X 

Honduras  . 

X 

X 

X 

Mexico  . 

X 

X 

<1) 

Nicaragua 

X 

X 

X 

Panama  . 

X 

X 

X 

Paraguay  . 

X 

X 

Peru  . 

X 

X 

X 

Uruguay  . 

X 

X 

X 

Venezuela  . 

X 

X 

X 

‘The  number  of  submarine  telephone  cables  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Cuba  obviates  the 
need  for  radiotelephone  facilities. 

‘A  new  radiotelegraph  station  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Quito  by  the  Ecuadorean  Government  will 
provide  direct  radiotelegraph  contact  with  the 
United  States. 

’The  number  of  landlines  connecting  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  systems  obviates  the 
need  for  radiotelephone. 

An  indication  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
radiocommunication  and  indirectly,  of  all 
types  of  communication  among  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  may  be  observed  in  the  frequency  with 
which  inter-American  radio  conferences  are 
being  convened.  The  first  of  these  confer¬ 


ences  was  held  in  Habana  in  1937,  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  years  after  radio  began  to  be 
widely  used  as  a  means  of  communication. 
The  second  and  third  have  followed  rap¬ 
idly:  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1940  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  September  1945. 

At  the  Habana  Conference  in  1937,  a 
decision  was  made  to  undertake  coopera¬ 
tive  action  with  respect  to  the  radio  needs 
of  the  Americas.  This  decision  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  conferences  on  radio¬ 
communication  among  the  Americas.  The 
brief  though  important  second  conference  at 
Santiago  in  1940  revised  the  Habana  inter- 
American  arrangement  concerning  radio¬ 
communications.  The  third  conference,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Brazil’s  colorful  capital,  has 
laid  the  groundwork  for  inter-American  co¬ 
operation  in  all  phases  of  radio,  land-line 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  cables.  It 
provided  for  the  expansion  of  the  inter- 
American  convention  from  "radio”  to 
"telecommunications”  and  the  extension  of 
the  functions  of  the  Inter- American  Radio 
Office  to  those  of  an  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Telecommunications.  In  conse¬ 
quence  that  Office,  while  being  left  in  the 
city  of  Habana,  is  being  largely  reorganized 
and  its  functions  greatly  increased.  The 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Convention  also  provides  for 
the  holding,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
plenipotentiary  and  administrative  confer¬ 
ence,  of  conferences  of  limited  agenda  which 
are  to  serve  as  emergency  meetings  called 
on  short  notice  for  the  solution  of  numer¬ 
ous  urgent  telecommunications  problems 
which  cannot  await  study  at  formal  gather¬ 
ings.  For  the  first  time  general  principles 
regarding  rates  are  included  in  such  an 
Inter-American  Convention  and  provisions 
made  for  the  rapid  and  economical  trans¬ 
mission,  dissemination,  and  interchange  of 
news  and  information,  including  radio¬ 
communications  to  multiple  destinations.  In 
addition  to  the  Convention  there  was 
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A  YOUNG 
SOUTH  AMERICAN 
SPECIALIZES  IN  RADIO 

Programs  on  the  air  help  to 
make  the  Americas  better 
known  to  each  other. 
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adopted  a  resolution  concerning  aviation 
communications  and  one  having  to  do  with 
freedom  of  information  in  radiocommunica¬ 
tions.  There  were  also  adopted  several  rec¬ 
ommendations,  among  them  being  one  for 
the  calling  of  a  special  World  Conference 
on  high  freejuency  broadcasting,  and  others 
on  reduction  of  rates  for  telecommunications 
sers'ice  and  elimination  of  special  taxes. 
Provisions  were  made,  too,  for  studies  of 
numerous  other  problems  looking  toward 
future  inter- American  negotiations. 

The  logical  result  of  this  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  closer  unity  and  harmony  among 
the  American  Republics  in  the  field  of  tele¬ 
communications,  facility  for  more  effective 
service  in  that  field,  and  the  exchange  of 
information  so  necessary  to  a  full  inter- 
American  understanding  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

The  Americas  are  undoubtedly  entering  an 
age  in  which  closer  cultural  and  economic 
cooperation  will  be  reflected  in  a  rapid 
growth  of  telecommunications  facilities,  and 
radio  is  the  technical  key  to  that  future 
development.  In  a  few  years  the  .savannas 
and  mountain  ranges  of  South  America  and 
prairies  and  hills  of  the  United  States  will 


be  invaded  by  tali  metal  towers  standing 
singly,  miles  apart.  They  will  be  relaying 
man’s  thoughts  with  automatic  radio  re¬ 
peaters.  This  coming  age  of  intense  inter¬ 
communication  was  unforeseen  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  laboratory  miracle,  inexpensive, 
space-spanning  radiocommunication. 

Mass  communication  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change  by  the  medium  of  radio  broadcasting 
already  play  a  vital  part  in  inter-American 
relations.  Major  United  States  broadcasting 
companies  have  affiliations  with  more  than 
180  South  American  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  broadcasting  news  and  commercial  and  cul¬ 
tural  programs.  This  interchange  is  invaluable 
to  the  future  relations  of  all  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere,  and  it  is  indeed  gratifying 
to  note  its  appearance  and  increase,  for  a 
combination  of  geographic  proximity  and 
political  common  sense  demands  the  best 
possible  cultural  and  economic  cooperation 
among  the  American  Republics. 

Man  has  long  dreamed  and  striven  for  p 
universal  brotherhood  and  the  relations  | 
among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  give  | 
a  clear  promise  of  its  achievement.  Good  | 
will  and  good  communications  in  all  their  I 
phases  will  surely  help  us  attain  this  goal.  | 


r 


By  Road  from  Mexico  City 
to  the  Guatemalan  Border 


CARL  W.  HOFFMAN 


Undaunted  by  natural  obstacles  but  aided 
by  generous  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Mexi¬ 
can  officials  and  engineers,  two  young  Ameri¬ 
cans,  H.  Lloyd  Crocker,  Jr.,  and  Carl  W. 
Hoffman  recently  pioneered  a  path  through 
southern  Mexico  and  so  achieved  a  record  as 
the  first  men  to  drive  a  standard  motor  car 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  border  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  The  success  of  this  odyssey  and  the 
authenticity  of  their  claims  to  distinction  are 
documented  amply  by  the  written  attestations 
of  government  authorities  encountered  along 
their  itinerary. 

Much  has  been  published  in  late  years 
about  the  Pan  American  Highway,^  and 
many  have  been  the  predictions  as  to  the 
date  when  it  will  be  possible  to  motor  from 
the  United  States  to  Patagonia  over  a  hard¬ 
surfaced  and  easily  negotiable  road.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  familiar  with  the  excellence  of  our 
southern  neighbor’s  Highway  No.  1  from 
Laredo  to  Mexico  City  and  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 
from  the  Mexican  capital  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  and  Guadalajara  respectively,  but, 
except  for  hearsay  and  hopeful  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  the  press,  the  stretch  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  motor  road  from  Mexico  City  to  the 
Guatemalan  border  has  remained  a  nebulous 
vision. 

To  ascertain  its  status  and  perhaps  reach 
some  concrete  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
time  that  must  elapse  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  can  set  out  in  their  family  car  for 
a  comfortable  jaunt  into  the  alluring  lands 

'See  "A  Quarter  Century  of  Road  Building,  in 
the  Americas,”  by  E.  M".  fames,  Bui.i.f.tin,  Xo- 
t'cmber  194S. 


to  the  south  was  the  purpose  of  these  adven¬ 
turesome  Americans.  It  was  not  to  be  an 
expedition  in  the  National  Geographic  or 
university  research  manner,  fully  and  espe¬ 
cially  equipped  against  any  and  all  contin¬ 
gencies,  but  a  trial  to  see  whether  a  standard 
American  automobile  could  traverse  this 
territory  successfully.  The  two  young  men 
reasoned  that  this  great  highway  will  be 
available  to  the  host  of  postwar  tourists  only 
if  it  can  be  traveled  by  usual  means,  and  the 
true  test  of  its  present  form  and  prospects 
for  completion  can  be  made  only  by  a  regular 
model.  Their  vehicle  was  a  1940  Pontiac 
sedan  whose  speedometer,  upon  departure 
from  Mexico  City,  registered  63,810  miles 
and  whose  tires  averaged  only  fair  condition. 
If  they  could  win  their  way  to  Guatemala, 
they  reckoned  almost  anyone  else  could  do 
likewi.se. 

They  finished  their  course,  but  against 
odds  that  make  them  loath  to  predict  when 
standard  automobiles  will  be  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  this  path  with  safety  and  comfort  for 
passengers.  Quite  possibly  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  (the  section  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  from  the  United  States  to 
Panama)  may  be  open  all  of  the  way  to 
Guatemala  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Their  goal,  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  was 
reached  on  the  twenty-second  day  out  from 
Mexico  City,  but  this  fact  offers  no  criterion 
because  these  men  are  camera  enthusiasts  and 
they  took  plenty  of  time  to  revel  in  the 
.scenic  wonders  along  their  route.  Actual 
elapsed  time  clocked  less  than  one  hundred 
hours.  Rest,  relaxation,  side  trips  to  visit 
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A  PEACEFUL  SCENE  IN  RURAL  MEXICO 


Many  Americans  will  soon  be  heading  south  to  visit  a  next-door  neighbor. 


interesting  historical  remains,  Indian  villages, 
and  fiestas,  and  a  day  spent  on  repairs  to  the 
car  absorbed  the  balance  of  the  travel  period. 

The  Inter-American  Highway  is  of  course 
no  dream.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of 
forests,  swamps,  mountains  and  rivers  to 
be  conquered  during  these  days  of  emergency 
when  shortages  of  manpower,  materials,  and 
machinery  are  universal,  work  on  this 
immense  project  has  shown  remarkable 
progress.  The  utmost  in  engineering  skill 
has  been  evoked  to  overcome  seasonal  haz¬ 
ards  and  irregularities  of  terrain.  What 
these  Argonauts  found  in  Mexico  was  con¬ 
struction  in  all  stages  from  mere  lines  of 
surveyors’  stakes  overgrown  by  jungle  to 
graveled  grades  in  readiness  for  their  con¬ 


crete  surface.  Resident  engineers  supervising 
the  operations  of  contractors  to  whom  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  highways  have  been  entrusted 
welcomed  the  travelers  and  helped  them  to 
.solve  their  problems  of  supply  and  repairs. 
These  engineers  report  to  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  National  Roads,  who  had  given  the 
Americans  a  letter  of  introduction. 

From  Mexico  City  to  Puebla  the  hard¬ 
surfaced  highway  is  superb.  This  stretch  of 
about  92  miles  should  be  driven  leisurely  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  gorgeous  scenery,  and 
especially  the  views  of  Mexico’s  second  and 
third  highest  volcanoes,  snow-mantled  Popo-| 
catepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl.  Beyond  Puebla  thr 
highway  winds  in  and  out  through  moun  | 
tains  and  valleys,  each  curve  opening  new 
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vistas  of  loveliness  on  the  way  to  Oaxaca. 
Between  these  two  cities  the  Inter-American 
mileage  is  288,  four-fifths  of  which  consists 
of  hard  oiled  macadam,  perfectly  graded  and 
banked,  while  the  balance  is  broad  and  well 
graveled.  This  makes  a  very  pleasant  day’s 
drive.  Near  Oaxaca  lie  the  ruins  of  Mitla 
and  Monte  Alban,  which  no  tourist  should 
fail  to  visit.  Both  can  be  seen  in  a  day, 
but  since  Oaxaca  also  offers  much  of  interest 
another  day  should  be  spent  to  view  the  city 
itself. 

South  of  Oaxaca  rolling  hills  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  mountains.  Deep  gashes  have 
been  cut  into  their  sides  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  highway  and  intervening  valleys  are 
piled  with  the  fill  from  excavations  to  carry 
the  road  across  deep  depressions.  Here  the 
two  Americans,  as  they  followed  detour  after 
detour  around  bridges  under  construction, 
began  to  realize  what  a  difficult  project  the 
Inter-American  Highway  is.  Rock  and 


gravel  slides  are  common,  and  the  motorist 
must  be  careful  not  to  drive  too  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  road  lest  he  precipitate  another. 

Broad  shallow  rivers  which  had  to  be 
forded  on  account  of  the  present  lack  of  com¬ 
pleted  bridges  probably  gave  the  intrepid 
pathfinders  their  greatest  thrills.  Some  of 
these  they  crossed  after  dark.  Their  proced¬ 
ure  was  to  wade  across  to  be  sure  no  large 
boulders  would  interfere  with  the  passage 
of  the  car.  Twice  the  car  stopped  in  mid¬ 
stream,  but  fortunately  it  was  possible  to 
start  the  motor  again  after  the  fan  belt, 
spark  plugs,  distributor,  and  generator  had 
been  wiped  dry.  Not  far  from  Tehuantepec, 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  battery, 
spent  from  so  much  driving  in  low  gear, 
failed  utterly.  By  the  best  of  good  fortune 
a  Mexican  taxicab  put  in  its  appearance  and 
its  driver  got  them  safely  across  the  tricky 
bed  of  the  Tehuantepec  river  and  into  the 
town  of  the  same  name  where,  despite  the 
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SURVEYORS’  STAKES  ON  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
This  was  heavy  going  for  a  car. 
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lateness  of  the  hour,  a  hotel  opened  its 
doors  to  shelter  the  Notteamerkaiios  who 
had  driven  all  the  way  from  Oaxaca. 

From  Tehuantepec  the  Inter-American 
Highway  goes  directly  to  Juchitan,  but  the 
Americans  left  it  after  a  few  miles  for  a 
trip  to  Ixtepec  for  repairs.  Unable  to  use 
their  car  for  two  days,  they  hired  another 
and  drove  to  Juchitan  to  enjoy  a  fiesta  which 
lasted  throughout  the  night.  Here  color  was 
rampant.  The  women  of  Tehuantepec, 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  in  Mexico,  wear  costumes  which  display 
bright  reds  and  yellows  and  are  embroidered 
heavily  with  flowers.  A  lace  headdress  com¬ 
pletes  the  holiday  outfit. 


The  engineer  in  charge  at  Juchitan  ex¬ 
pressed  some  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
Americans  to  reach  Arriaga  but  courteously 
detailed  a  guide  to  accompany  them.  Be¬ 
yond  this  point  the  highway  was  represented 
only  by  stakes,  though  some  grading  and 
culvert  work  had  been  done  and  gangs  were 
engaged  in  clearing  the  route  of  trees  and  in 
doing  other  preliminary  tasks.  In  one  sec¬ 
tion  the  travelers  had  only  a  line  of  stakes 
to  steer  them  through  fields  of  corn.  Through 
jungle  country  and  along  oxcart  trails  they 
wandered.  Frequently  it  was  neces,sary  for 
one  to  proceed  ahead  and  scout  for  stumps 
between  the  ruts.  Roads  suitable  for  high¬ 
wheeled  oxcarts  are  too  narrow  and  the 


PUEBLA  CATHEDRAL 

A  fine  road  between  Mexico  City  and  Puebla  permits  the  motorist  to  enjoy  the  superb  scenery. 
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THE  GREAT  AHUEHUETE  TREE  AT  TULE,  NEAR  OAXACA 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  objects  in  the  Americas.  It  is  162  feet  in  circumference 
and  about  140  in  height. 


Beyond  Miltepec  the  trail  disappeared 
into  a  maze  of  paths  which  diverged  and 
converged  again  and  gave  the  travelers  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  laugh  over  the  repeated 
"UsteJ  no  se  pierde,"  for  they  missed  the 
course  more  often  than  they  found  it.  Their 
guide,  however,  showed  admir.ible  mettle 


crowns  too  high  for  low-slung  automobiles. 
Finally,  after  fording  many  dry  river  beds, 
they  reached  Miltepec,  where  the  resident 
engineer  .and  his  wife,  after  they  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  amazement  caused  by  the 
first  Americans  to  penetrate  so  far,  offered 
them  the  most  cordial  hospitality. 
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and,  after  negotiating  cuts  through  hills 
where  the  fenders  scraped  on  both  sides,  re¬ 
moving  rocks  by  hand,  and  essaying  a  treach¬ 
erous  ford,  they  reached  Zanatepec,  their 
gas  exhausted.  The  government’s  supervis¬ 
ing  engineer  remedied  this  lack  and  put 
them  up  for  the  night.  He  thought  they 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  Arriaga,  but  he 
gave  them  an  Indian,  armed  with  a  machete, 
to  be  their  helper,  and  they  started  for 
Chahuites. 

From  this  point,  by  devious  paths  they 
continued  through  deep  sand  until  their 
motor  stalled.  The  Indian  was  dispatched 
for  an  ox  team  whose  driver,  as  a  protection 
against  like  contingencies,  was  persuaded  to 
follow  the  sedan  as  far  as  Arriaga.  His 
services  were  not  needed  again,  though  many 
were  the  trials  of  the  day.  With  his  ma¬ 
chete  the  Indian  cleared  brush  and  stumps 
and  the  three  men  joined  forces  to  remove 
stones  or  lay  them  as  approaches  to  high, 


dry  river  banks.  Eventually  they  gained 
Arriaga,  with  an  engine  almost  red  hot. 

The  actual  mileage  from  Mexico  City 
showed  666  and,  although  the  travelers  had 
been  ten  days  on  the  road,  their  net  elapsed 
driving  time  was  less  than  sixty-two  hours,  I 

of  which  the  last  106  miles  from  Ixtepec  to  I 

Arriaga  consumed  a  little  more  than  twenty-  | 

six  hours — a  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour.  i 

Repeatedly  they  were  told  theirs  was  the  first 
standard  sedan  ever  to  invade  the  remote  i 

state  of  Chiapas  and,  in  fact,  they  collected  *' 

a  number  of  affidavits  to  this  effect.  This, 
then,  explained  why  whole  villages  turned  ^ 

out  to  see  them  and  give  whatever  services  -' 

they  needed.  I 

At  Arriaga  the  Inter-American  Highway  I 

turns  away  from  the  National  Railway,  which 
continues  to  skirt  the  Sierra  Madre  range  on  i 

the  Pacific  side  so  as  to  reach  the  Guate¬ 
malan  border  at  Suchiate,  where  a  recently 
finished  bridge  completes  the  rail  connec- 
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WOMEN  OF  TEHUANTEPEC 


Bright  reds  and  yellows  in  their  dresses  give  them  a  gay  appearance. 


tion  between  Mexico  City  and  Guatemala 
City.  The  road  makes  a  long  arc  north  and 
east  to  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  travelers  enjoyed  a 
fine  all-weather  road,  but,  as  they  climbed 
continuously,  became  enveloped  in  dense 
clouds.  A  cool  wind  suddenly  dispersed 
the  mists  and  in  brilliant  sunshine  they  con¬ 
tinued  eighty  miles  to  Tuxtla  over  a  fine 
paved  road. 

The  modern  appearance  of  Tuxtla  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  the  motorists,  although, 
as  the  capital  of  Chiapas,  it  is  an  important 
center.  To  reach  San  Cristobal,  fifty-four 
miles  farther  on,  they  had  to  ascend  to  9,500 
feet.  Gone  was  the  lushness  of  the  tropics. 
Pines  lent  the  country  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  America’s  North  Woods  and  beauti¬ 


ful  panoramas  compensated  for  the  chill  and 
wind  of  the  altitude. 

San  Cristobal  had  much  to  offer — an  at¬ 
tractive  hotel,  a  delightful  change  to  cool 
temperatures  at  an  elevation  about  equal  to 
that  of  Mexico  City,  and  a  fiesta  replete  with 
the  comedy  of  a  native  bullfight.  In  the 
Indians  from  nearby  villages,  however,  the 
Americans  found  the  greatest  source  of  in¬ 
terest.  Particularly  colorful  were  those  from 
Zinacatan. 

Though  the  Indians’  legs  were  bare — un¬ 
usual  for  such  a  chill  climate — above  their 
loincloths  they  were  clad  in  heavy  wool 
of  natural  color.  Over  simple  loose  blouses 
they  wore  short  serapes  with  light  pink 
stripes,  fringed  at  the  ends  for  added  pro¬ 
tection  to  chest  and  shoulders.  Besides 
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NEAR  COMITAN 

Pines  lend  the  country  a  northern  look. 


these,  each  wore  a  large  grey  neckerchief 
from  which  bright  cerise  tassels  hung  down 
the  back.  Occasionally  one  bound  his  ker¬ 
chief  in  pirate  style  about  his  head  and  let 
the  tassels  fall  over  one  ear.  The  Zina- 
catan  straw  hats  were  all  alike.  Above  their 
flat  wide  brims  rose  low  conical  crowns  from 
whose  points  sprouted  bright  red  tassels  and 
from  whose  bands  streamed  rainbow-hued 
narrow  ribbons.  Their  sandals,  reminiscent 
of  ancient  Rome,  consisted  of  a  flat  piece 
of  sole  leather  held  beneath  the  foot  by 
thongs  and  another  piece  cur\'ed  high  around 
the  heel  as  a  protection  against  rolling  rocks. 
The  thick  inflexible  soles  caused  the  Indians 
to  w-alk  in  the  flat-footed  manner  of  ducks. 

Since  Chiapas,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  had  been  uncon¬ 
nected  by  motor  roads  with  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Mexico,  it  is  a  land  of  many  horses 
and  expert  riders.  In  San  Cristobal  the 


travelers  witnessed  a  fiesta  novelty.  A  heavy 
rope  was  stretched  across  one  of  the  streets 
at  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the 
ground.  From  it  hung  bits  of  colored  rib¬ 
bon  at  whose  ends  were  circles  of  metal  about 
the  size  of  wedding  rings.  A  hundred  feet 
down  the  street  a  score  of  young  men  be¬ 
strode  high-spirited  horses  decked  out  with 
heavily  embossed  and  silver  mounted  sad¬ 
dles  and  trappings.  One  after  another  the 
young  men  would  circle  for  a  start  and  then 
at  full  tilt  gallop  toward  the  rings  with  a 
pencil  held  at  arm’s  length.  To  run  the 
pencil  through  a  ring  and  not  break  the 
ribbon  called  for  the  utmost  in  balance  and 
accuracy.  Each  successful  attempt  was  re¬ 
warded  by  cheers  from  the  crowd  and  a 
ribbon  worn  over  the  shoulder. 

During  the  drive  of  sixty-one  miles  from 
San  Cristobal  to  Comitan,  the  Americans  en¬ 
countered  various  types  of  road  from  plain 
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dirt  to  stones  laid  by  hand.  In  one  place 
they  descended  stairs,  for  the  Indians  had 
built  steps  instead  of  a  gradual  incline. 
Comitiin  is  the  last  large  town  north  of  the 
Guatemalan  frontier,  and  so  it  was  necessary 
for  the  travelers  to  visit  the  customs  and  im¬ 
migration  offices  and  the  Guatemalan  con¬ 
sulate,  at  each  of  which  official  courtesy 
reduced  the  formalities  to  a  minimum. 

According  to  the  Public  Roads  Adminis¬ 
tration  map,  the  Inter-American  Highway 
as  projected  turns  south  from  Comitan  to 
cross  the  Sierra  Madre  and  rejoin  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railway  not  far  before  it  reaches 
Tapachula  (almost  on  the  Guatemalan 
boundary).  An  alternative  route  is  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  the  Mexican  and  Gua¬ 
temalan  authorities.  The  Americans  found 
no  real  road  beyond  Comitan,  but  simply 
followed  such  trails  and  oxcart  tracks  as 
seemed  to  take  the  desired  direction  toward 
the  nearest  contact  with  the  border.  So  far 
is  this  territory  from  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
civilization  that  even  the  carts  have  hand¬ 
made  wheels,  none  too  round.  In  this 
last  traverse  of  thirty-two  miles  the  car  rose 
to  pine-clad  heights  and  descended  to  sub¬ 
tropical  dejsths  where  millions  of  orchids 
literally  weighed  down  the  trees. 


At  last,  over  a  trail  which  barely  existed 
and  required  a  scout  to  walk  ahead  of  the 
car  continuously  and  remove  rocks,  with 
fenders  flapping  and  chassis  dented  but  en¬ 
gine  still  in  order,  the  car  stopped  in  front 
of  a  wooden  shack  which  bore  the  legend: 
Garita  Juarez.  Estacioti  Vigilante  )  Reca/i- 
dacidfi.  Aduana  Fronteriza.  Here  the 
Aduana  (customs),  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  border  patrol,  and  a  soldier  greeted  the 
Americans  excitedly  and  asked  a  million 
questions. 

This  w'as  not  quite  the  end  of  the  trip. 
The  border  patrol  chief  offered  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  tourists  to  the  actual  line,  and 
once  more  the  car  breasted  steep  slopes 
until  it  came  to  a  stone  boundary  monument 
on  the  top  of  a  small  mountain.  An  affi¬ 
davit  was  obtained  from  the  Guatemalan 
customs  and,  dead  tired,  the  Americans  re¬ 
turned  to  Garita  Juarez  for  the  night.  Worn 
out  by  the  long  trek  but  happy  to  relax,  they 
reveled  in  the  attainment  of  the  distant 
goal — the  first  Americans  to  travel  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  actual  or  projected,  to 
the  border  of  Guatemala,  and  the  pioneers 
in  whose  footsteps  thousands  from  all  parts 
of  the  Americas  are  destined  to  follow  in 
the  eventful  and  joyous  years  to  come. 


Four  Latin  American  Christmas  Songs 

VEN,  DULCE  AMADO  MIO 
(  Nicaragua  ) 
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Llegue  la  hora  deseada 
que  del  cielo  turqui 
cantando  gloria  bajen 
querubes  mil  a  mil. 


Venga  la  paz  al  hombre 
y  el  que  ha  de  redimir 
nos  muestre  ya  su  rostro 
para  amarle  y  servir. 


Garcia,  Secundino.  comp.  Cuncionero  jolklorico  tiicaragiiense,  t.  1.  Managua,  D.  N.,  Talleres  naciunales, 
1945,  p.  13-14.  Arranged  by  Charles  Seeger. 
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VILLANCICO 


(  Chile  ) 


m  •  m  ■  • 

Ritmo  con  palmadas 

r^nnnni  r-^rnnr^mj 

(habLADO)  HACELE  B0MBIT0,HACELE  bom  bom  ,  CON  ELZAPATITO  ,  CON  EL  ZAPATON. 


En  el  portal  de  Belen,  bom,  bom,  bom, 
hay  un  nido  de  ratones,  bom,  bom,  bom, 
y  al  patriarca  San  Jose,  bom,  bom,  bom, 
le  han  comido  los  calzones,  bom,  bom,  bom. 

(Spoken):  Hacele  bombito,  hacele  bombom, 
con  el  zapatito,  con  el  zapaton. 

(Rhythm  is  clapped.) 


From  a  recording  of  the  singing  of  Georgina  Guerra  Vial  de  Oliva,  made  in  the  Music  Division  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  194S.  Arranged  by  Charles  Seeger. 


Captains: 

Cantemos  todos,  bailemos 
con  angelical  duizura 
y  alabemos  la  hermosura 
dc  Maria,  Jose  y  su  Nino. 


Chorus: 

Y  el  Eterno  Padre 
asi  nos  dio  el  verbo 
por  ser  el  rescate 
de  su  inmenso  precio. 


Costa  Rica.  Stcrctaria  dc  educacion.  CoUccion  de  canciones  y  danzas  tipicas,  }er  folleto,  San  Josi, 
Imprenta  Xacional,  19.^5,  p.  31.  Arranged  by  Charles  Seeger. 
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AGUINALDO 

(Venezuela) 


AIU<yri^0 


Sojo,  V.  E..  arr.  Pequenas  canturias  y  daiizas  venezolanas,  published  by  la  Radio  Caracas.  Caracas  1942 
p.  18. 
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The  Third  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture 

JOSE  L.  COLOM 

Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Delegates  from  all  the  American  republics 
were  present  in  Caracas  to  attend  the  Third 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture, 
which  met  from  July  28  to  August  7,  1945. 
Representatives  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Inter-American  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Production,  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  United  Nations  Interim 
Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  and  the  Inter-American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Institute  also  attended. 

Thanks  to  preliminary  arrangements  made 
by  the  Venezuelan  government,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  had  a  very  good  start.  The  chairman 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  was  Dr.  Angel 
Biaggini,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
its  secretary  general  Dr.  Manuel  Arocha, 
both  of  whom  were  elected  to  corresponding 
positions  in  the  Conference  itself.  Sehor 
Roberto  Guirola,  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Guatemala  and  chief  of  that  country’s  dele¬ 
gation,  was  chosen  vice  president  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  beautiful  new  secondary 
school  named  in  honor  of  Andres  Bello,  one 
of  the  great  sons  of  Caracas,  proved  to  be  an 
ideal  meeting  place  for  the  assembly,  since 
it  provided  a  spacious  auditorium,  committee 
rooms,  and  offices.  A  competent  secretariat 
rendered  valuable  service. 

The  Conference  was  organized  into  six 
technical  commissions,  which  dealt  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  six  sections  of  the  program 
(published  in  full  in  the  May  1945  number 
of  the  Bulletin).  The  general  subject  of 


the  program  was  agriculture  and  the  post¬ 
war  period,  and  the  six  sections  were  en¬ 
titled:  1,  money  and  agriculture;  2,  pres¬ 
ent  agricultural  production  and  its  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  postwar  period;  3,  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials;  4,  markets  and  transpor¬ 
tation;  5,  agricultural  migrations  in  the  post¬ 
war  years;  and  6,  agricultural  statistics.  The 
Second  and  Third  Commissions  were  the 
most  largely  attended. 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  contained 
98  resolutions,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be 
summarized  here.  The  first  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Conference  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  Venezuela  for  their  hospitality. 
The  second  commended  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  its  work  in  advancing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  agriculture  in  the  American  republics 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  work 
would  be  still  further  expanded. 

Several  resolutions  requested  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  assume  new  duties. 
Among  these  were  55,  which  recommended 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  consider  the 
possibility  of  organizing  soon  an  inter- 
American  conference  on  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  88,  which  suggested 
the  creation  in  the  Pan  American  Union  of 
a  section  to  compile,  interpret  and  distribute 
data  on  agricultural  migration  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  America. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Turrialba  was  congratulated  by  Reso¬ 
lution  3  on  its  excellent  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  construction,  and  research.  Resolution 
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Councsy  of  Josi  L.  Colom 

OPENING  SESSION,  THIRD  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


23  recommended  that  the  Institute  establish 
a  Cacao  Institute  in  Ecuador.  Resolution 
57  proposed  that  the  Institute  should  co¬ 
operate  with  all  the  American  countries  in 
studies  of  new  agricultural  machinery.  This 
testing  has,  in  fact,  already  been  begun  at 
the  Institute  under  the  supervision  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Engineering  Department,  and  will 
be  described  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Institute  and  in  periodical  statements. 
The  Institute  was  also  asked,  by  Resolution 
59,  to  correlate  curricula  in  agricultural  and 
veterinary  schools  and  colleges,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  a  standardized  system  of 
credits  in  such  colleges  be  adopted  so  that 
students  can  be  transferred  easily  from  one 
to  another. 

Agricultural  credit  was  the  subject  of 
Resolutions  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

One  of  the  most  important  resolutions 
was  4.  It  recommended  that  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  take 
steps  to  establish  liaison  with  the  United 


Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
and  to  assure  participation  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Organization.  It  proposed  also  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture  (a 
continuing  body  between  conferences)  ex¬ 
plore  with  the  Pan  American  Union  the 
best  way  of  conducting  the  future  work  of 
the  inter-American  conferences  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  help  integrate  the  efforts 
of  all  international  agencies  interested  in 
this  field  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
and  thereby  also  to  assure  the  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  world-wide  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  increased  efficiency  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  utilization  of  food,  fiber,  and 
forest  products,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  may  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  production,  consumption,  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  commodities  natur¬ 
ally  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  Conference.  Among  the  important  reso¬ 
lutions  were  13,  which  recommended  that 
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the  Pan  American  Union  make  special  stud¬ 
ies  of  such  problems  with  pertinent  recom¬ 
mendations;  16,  which  laid  down  basic 
principles  to  be  observed  in  international 
commodity  agreements;  19  and  20,  which 
advocated  the  creation  of  special  associations 
of  producers  for  each  line  of  production;  71, 
which  hoped  that  all  American  countries 
would  take  steps  to  improve  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  food  products;  75,  which 
urged  the  adoption  of  quality  standards;  76, 
which  advocated  the  abolition  of  discrimina¬ 
tions  hindering  the  consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products;  and  77,  which  discussed  at 
length  the  encouragement  and  development 
of  trunk  communication  systems,  comple¬ 
mentary  highways,  shipping  enterprises,  air 
transport  of  perishable  agricultural  products, 
the  fixing  of  freight  rates,  and  similar  topics. 

International  action  was  proposed  by  sev¬ 
eral  resolutions,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
other  paragraphs.  Among  them  were  32, 
on  the  periodic  review  of  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations  for  plant  and  animal  products;  33, 
on  continuance  of  the  cooperation  of  United 
States  agricultural  agencies  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics;  and  42,  on  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  information  about  livestock  diseases. 

The  improvement  of  livestock  was  the 
subject  of  resolutions  35-41. 

The  conservation  of  natural  resources  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  from  the  delegates  to 
the  Conference.  Forestry  was  the  topic  of 
several  resolutions.  Resolution  48  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the 
creation  of  a  forestry  section. 

Soil  conservation  is,  of  course,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  program  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources,  and  a  number  of 
resolutions  were  passed  on  this  subject.  One 
of  the  most  important  was  52,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  organization  of  an  Inter- 
American  Society  of  Soil  Science.  This  has 
already  been  invited  by  Argentina  to  meet 
at  Buenos  Aires  within  the  next  three  years. 


The  proposed  conference  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Resolution  50  made  several  sug¬ 
gestions  on  exchange  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  water  and  soil  conservation; 

51  dealt  with  classification  of  soils  and  cli-  I 
mates;  53  suggested  the  organization  of  the 
Inter-American  Society  of  Agricultural  Cli-  I 
matology;  54  recommended  joint  boards  for 
control  and  development  of  rivets  flowing 
in  or  between  two  countries ;  and  60 
strongly  urged  that  all  American  countries 
give  instruction  in  agriculture  in  primary’  and 
secondary  schools,  and  that  the  use  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  natural  resources  be  made  an  in-  I 
tegral  part  of  this  instruction. 

The  Conference  gave  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  education  is  one  of  the  fundamen-  | 
tals  in  agriculture.  Several  resolutions  took 
up  questions  related  to  technical  preparation  j 
of  students.  No.  59  has  already  been  noted  I 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-American  In-  # 
stitute  of  Agriculture.  In  6l  another  im-  [ 
portant  phase  was  the  subject:  technical 
and  vocational  guidance  in  the  education  of 
the  rural  dweller.  The  measures  advocated 
included  the  training  of  rural  teachers  and 
elementary  instruction  of  adult  farmers.  Fel¬ 
lowships  in  every  American  country  for  agri-  f 
cultural  students  from  the  other  republics  I 
and  the  interchange  of  specialists  and  re-  r 
search  students  were  urged  by  65.  L 

The  study  of  national  food  habits  and  | 
nutrition,  the  encouragement  of  a  school- 
lunch  program,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ' 
quality  of  the  national  food  supply  were  | 
recommended  by  67,  while  68  went  thor- 
oughly  into  problems  connected  with  the  L 
production  and  consumption  of  milk  and  | 
milk  products. 

An  agreement  on  measures  without  racial, 
language  or  religious  prejudice  to  orient 
postwar  immigration  was  advocated  by  79, 
while  80  took  up  an  allied  subject,  regula¬ 
tion  of  prices  of  land  for  coloniz.ition;  81 
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discussed  the  organization  of  agricultural 
colonies,  and  82  colonization  and  rural  or¬ 
ganization  plans. 

The  topic  of  improvement  of  rural  living 
conditions  and  of  the  standard  of  living 
was  especially  recommended  to  the  next 
conference  by  83,  and  84  went  at  length  into 
the  question  of  farm  labor  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  a  conference  on 
the  subject. 

The  sub.sequent  resolutions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  had  to  do  with  statistics.  Methods  for 
the  improvement  of  the  technical  level  of 
agricultural  statistics  were  recommended  by 
89,  and  the  uniformity  of  such  statistics  by 
90;  the  creation  of  a  permanent  section  on 
agricultural  statistics  in  the  Inter-American 


Statistical  Institute  was  advocated  in  92  and 
is,  in  fact,  now  being  carried  out;  systematic 
estimates  of  the  most  important  crops  as  well 
as  of  livestock  production  were  asked  in  94; 
and  an  agricultural  and  livestock  census 
every  five  years  was  sought,  with  a  world 
census  in  1950. 

It  was  generally  recognized  that  seldom 
had  there  assembled  for  a  technical  confer¬ 
ence  delegates  and  advisers  of  such  repute, 
so  ready  to  work  together  in  the  most  un- 
.selfish  cooperation.  To  this  fact  was  due 
the  great  success  of  the  Conference,  which 
will  undoubtedly  influence  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  stockraising  throughout 
the  Americas  and  thus  contribute  to  a  better 
life  for  all  their  citizens. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Chile 

A  HILL  granting  suffrage  to  women  on  the 
same  conditions  that  men  enjoy  has  been 
presented  to  the  Chilean  Senate.  It  was 
sponsored  by  all  the  political  parties,  and  on 
the  day  it  was  introduced  speeches  were 
made  in  its  favor  by  two  Radicals,  a  Com¬ 
munist,  and  two  Liberals,  including  Seiior 
Arturo  Alessandri,  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  one  of  its  most  ardent  champions. 

The  leader  of  the  organized  feminist 
movement  w'orking  to  obtain  the  vote  is 
Seiiora  Amanda  Labarca,  a  distinguished 
educator  and  head  of  the  University  Council 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Intellectual  ('oopera- 
tion. 

According  to  the  latest  Chilean  statistics, 
there  are  438,879  women  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed.  They  m,ike  up  40  percent  of  the 


working  population  of  the  entire  countr)-. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1945  that  as  a  result  of  the  Congress 
of  Women  held  in  October  at  Santiago  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  advise  house¬ 
wives  and  organize  them  into  Consumers’ 
Le,agues.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Chilean  women,  the 
official  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat 
has  created  ten  posts  for  women  inspectors 
who  will  serve  in  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Leagues.  To  prepare  women  for 
the.se  positions,  a  special  course  in  nutrition 
was  given  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy. 
These  te.ichcrs  are  expected  to  te.ich  the 
women  who  come  to  the  Consumers’  Leagues 
how  to  plan  their  meals  in  .accordance  with 
good  principles  of  nutrition  and  their  family 
budgets. 
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Colombia 

Amendments  to  the  Colombian  Constitution 
promulgated  by  Congress  in  February  1945 
granted  women  restricted  citizenship,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  right  of 
holding  office  exclusively  for  men.  This 
restriction  has  aroused  protests  among 
Colombian  women,  and  Sehora  Maria  Currea 
de  Aya,  delegate  of  Colombia  on  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  reports 
that  a  new  bill  amending  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  give  full  citizenship  rights  to  Colom¬ 
bian  women  has  already  been  presented  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Employing  the  new  right 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Colombian 
citizens  of  speaking  before  the  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  Union  Femenina  of 
Colombia  appeared  before  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
This  Board  expects  also  to  appear  before 
the  corresponding  Senate  Committee. 

The  right  of  guardianship  and  the  right 
of  suffrage  are  the  chief  aspirations  of  Co¬ 
lombian  women’s  organizations. 

Costa  Rica 

Senora  Angela  Acuna  de  Chacon,  Costa 
Rican  delegate  to  the  Inter- American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women,  has  been  appointed 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Round  Tables  in  Central  America.  Senora 
de  Chacon  is  a  distinguished  intellectual 
well  known  for  her  work  in  social  service. 

Cuba 

Cuban  women  are  occupying  more  and  more 
positions  of  responsibility,  as  attested  by  the 
following  list: 

Senator  of  the  Democratic  Party — Senorita  Teresa 
Zayas. 


Director  of  the  Children’s  Protective  Society — 
Doctor  Gilda  Peraza.  I 

Private  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Republic —  J 

Doctor  Paula  Coll.  1 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Education — Doctor  Alicia  j 
Hernandez  de  la  Barca.  ] 

President  of  the  National  Corporation  of  Public 
Assistance — Senora  Maria  Dolores  Machin  de 
Upman. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Corporation 
of  Public  Assistance: 

Senora  Maria  Montalvo  de  Sotonavarro  and 
Sehora  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez. 

Senora  de  Gonzalez  is  the  representative 
of  Cuba  on  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women. 

Peru 

Senora  Aurora  Caceres,  delegate  of  Peru  to 
the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women, 
reports  that  on  September  1,  1945  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  granting  votes  to  women 
was  presented  to  the  Peruvian  Senate  by 
Doctors  J.  Encinas  and  Emilio  Romero.  It 
is  as  follows:  i 

Article  84.  Peruvians  of  both  sexes  over  21 
years  of  age  and  married  men  or  women  over  18 
years  of  age,  are  citizens  of  Peru. 

Article  86.  Citizens  of  either  sex  who  know 
how  to  read  and  write  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Article  88,  second  part.  Registration  and  vot¬ 
ing  are  compulsory  for  men  and  women  under  60 
years  of  age  and  optional  for  those  over  this  age. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  considered  by  the 
1946  session  of  the  Congress,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  approve  it,  thus  placing  i 
Peruvian  women  on  the  same  basis  as  their  " 
sisters  in  many  other  countries. 

A  section  for  the  inspection  of  women’s 
work  has  been  created  in  the  Inspection 
Division  of  the  General  Labor  Bureau. 

The  illiteracy  campaign  has  been  discussed 
with  great  interest  by  the  Senate.  Women 
are  expected  to  benefit  by  its  results.  1 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

251<».  May  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11,627,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Crefin,  S.A.,  Cr^itos  y  Financia- 
ciones,  to  operate  as  a  corporation,  and  providing 
that  the  Administrative  Council  take  over  its 
property.  {Boletin  Ojictal,  July  27,  1945.) 

255.  June  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,690,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Compania  General  de  Obras 
Publicas,  S.A.  (GE.  O.  P.  E.)  to  operate  as  a 
corporation,  and  authorizing  the  Board  for  Sur¬ 
veillance  and  Final  Disposal  of  Enemy  Property 
to  take  over  its  property  and  use  it  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18, 
1945.) 


can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
Amhica;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

This  list  will  be  concluded  as  of  V-J  Day, 
September  2,  1945. 

XLV 

256.  June  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,691,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  C.  I.  N.  C.  O.,  Corporacion  de 
Irigenieros  Constructores,  S.A.,  Empresa  Construc- 
tora,  to  operate  as  a  corporation,  and  authorizing 
the  Board  for  Surveillance  and  Final  Disposal  of 
Enemy  Property  to  take  over  its  property  and  use 
it  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  July  18,  1945.) 

257.  June  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,670,  authorizing  the  Y.P.F.  (Government 
Petroleum  Bureau),  which  controls  electric  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  in  the  country,  to  allot  as 
many  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  for  industrial 
consumption  in  the  months  June-September  1945 
as  were  used  in  the  same  period  in  1944;  calling 
on  the  Agricultural  Production  Regulation  Board 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Declarations  of  War  or 
’’State  of  Belligerency 


RBxirv  Signature 

■^^NCY  Qf  Join, 

-  Declara- 

,  tion  by  the 

•Bulgaria  United  Na- 

•Rumania 
•Hungary 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica. . . . 

Cuba . 

Dominican 
Republic  . . . 

Ecuador . 

El  Salvador. . . . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 1 12 


Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

United  States. . . 

Uruguay . I  1-: 

Venezuela . 12- 


2-4-44  G-3-27-45  3-27-45 

I  • 4-7-43  • 4-7-43 

8-22-42  6-6-45 

5-18-43  •G-2-12-45 

11-26-42  G-1 1-27-43  . 

12-11-41 
12-11-41 


•  4-7-43 
2-6-43 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 


12-8-41  . 

*  12-7-41 . 

12-8-41  . 

12-8-41  . 

12-8-41  12-24-41 
12-8-41  . 


12-11-41  12-8-41 

12-12-41  “  12-7-41 
G-2-7-45  2-7-45 

’*G-2-ll-45  “2-11-45 
12-11-41  12-8-41 

2-22-45  2-22-45 


*2-14-45  *2-14-45 


12-8-41  12-19-41 
12-7-41 


1-1-42 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

I-I-42 


1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2-14-45 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


‘  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  beaded  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  funaions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944,  (Ntw  York  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

•  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {Tie  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
October  29.  1944.) 

•  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Mokow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  o0  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

•  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1943,  between  the  U.S.S.R..  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declareo  war  on  Germany. 
(The  Department  of  State  BuUettn,  ^nuary  21,  1943.) 

•  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  13,  1943,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

•  The  decree  of  April  7.  1943.  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26.  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943.  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  II,  1943  ) 

•  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  3,  1942,  respectively.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

"  State  of  belligerency. 

•  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2.  1943,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

•>  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

'•  "State  of  eftective  belligerency." 

'•The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8.  1942.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  .November  14,  1942.) 

”  Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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to  give  priority  to  the  provision  of  515,000  tons 
of  grain  and  20,000  tons  of  oleaginous  seeds  for 
fuel  to  the  power  plants  in  the  Federal  Capital 
and  Rosario  and  according  rail  freight  priority  A 
for  the  shipment  of  these  and  of  56,000  tons  of 
charcoal;  and  making  other  provisions  for  supply¬ 
ing  adequate  electric  power  to  the  industries  in 
those  places  during  the  period  in  question. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  5,  1945.) 

258.  June  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

13.898,  repealing  legislation  which  authorized  the 
Axis-owned  corporation  Orenstein  y  Koppel,  S.A., 
to  establish  branch  offices  in  the  country,  and 
authorizing  the  Board  for  Surveillance  and  Final 
Disposal  of  Enemy  Property  to  take  over  the  cor¬ 
poration's  property  and  use  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  countrj’.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  18,  1945.) 

259.  June  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

13.899,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Springer  y  Moller,  S.A.,  to  operate 
as  a  corporation,  and  authorizing  the  Board  for 
Surveillance  and  Final  Disposal  of  Enemy  Property 
to  take  over  its  property  and  use  it  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18, 
1945.) 

260.  June  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

13.900,  repealing  legislation  which  granted  jurid¬ 
ical  {jersonality  to  the  German  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  to  the  Germania  Singing  Club  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  authorizing  the  Board  for  Surveillance 
and  Final  Disposal  of  Enemy  Property  to  take  over 
their  property.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18,  1945.) 

261.  June  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

13.901,  repealing  the  legislation  which  granted 
juridical  personality  to  the  Axis-owned  firm  Socie- 
dad  Tubos  Mannesmann,  Ltda.,  and  authorizing 
the  Administrative  Council  to  take  over  its  prop¬ 
erty.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18,  1945.) 

262.  June  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14.895,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Arbizu  y  Cervim),  Sociedad 
Anonima  Comercial  y  Industrial,  to  operate  as  a 
corporation.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18,  1945.) 

263.  July  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  17,  Labor 
and  Welfare  Department,  fixing  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  industries  may  be  authorized 
to  operate  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  available  electric  power. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  13,  1945.) 

264.  July  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

14,891,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 


Axis-owned  firm  Afa-Tudor-Varta,  S.A.,  Fabricas 
Reunidas  de  Acumuladores,  to  operate  as  a  cor¬ 
poration.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18,  1945.) 

265.  July  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

14.892,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Compania  Argentina  de  Mandatos. 
S.A.,  to  operate  as  a  corporation.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
July  18,  1945.) 

266.  July  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

14.893,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Carl  Zeiss  Argentina,  S.A.,  Com¬ 
pania  Optica,  Fotografia  y  Mecanica  de  Precision, 
to  operate  as  a  corporation.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July 
18,  1945.) 

267.  July  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

14.894,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Perfumerias  Tosca,  S.A.,  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  corporation.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  18. 
1945.) 

268.  July  13,  1945.  Resolution,  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  placing  the  Axis-owned 
firm  Edificio  Germanico,  Compania  Inmobiliaria. 
S.A.,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  for  Sur¬ 
veillance  and  Final  Disposal  of  Enemy  Property. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  27,  1945.) 

269.  July  14,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15.519,  rescinding  the  authoriz.ation  granted  to 
Sesgo,  Sociedad  Anonima  de  Industrias  Textiles, 
an  Axis-owned  firm,  to  operate  as  a  corporation. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  27,  1945.) 

270.  July  14,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15.520,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  G.  E.  C.  O.,  Compania  Industrial 
y  Comercial,  S.A.,  to  operate  as  a  corporation. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  July  27,  1945.) 

271.  July  14,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15.521,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
Axis-owned  firm  Comparex,  Compania  Argentina 
Exportadora  de  Cereales,  Sociedad  Anonima 
Comercial,  to  operate  as  a  corporation.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  July  27,  1945.) 

272.  July  l4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,860,  raising  the  basic  price  for  a  specified 
grade  of  linseed  and  making  other  pertinent  provi¬ 
sions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  21,  1945.) 

273.  July  17,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16,162,  placing  the  German  submarine  L'-530  and 
its  crew  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  together  with  the 
Ministry  of  the  Navy's  report  r>n  its  investigation 
of  the  case.  {Boletin  Oficial.  July  30.  194S.) 
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271.  July  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15,743,  providing  that  qualified  flour  millers  may 
be  authorized  to  make  over  the  used  jute  bags 
which  come  into  their  hands;  requiring  the  return 
to  the  millers  of  bags  containing  milling  by¬ 
products;  making  numerous  other  provisions  gov¬ 
erning  remaking,  distribution,  price,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  jute  bags  for  milling  by-products;  and 
amplifying  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4,661  of  August  6,  1943  (see  Argentina  87«», 
Bulletin,  February’  1944).  (Boletin  Oficial, 
July  25,  1945.) 

CHILE 

78^(1.  March  13,  1944.  Decree  No.  678,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  prices 
for  fresh  milk  in  Santiago.  (Mentioned  in  Diario 
Ofici:fl,  May  9,  1945.) 

134d.  October  20,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,167, 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce,  fixing  profits 
on  sales  of  imported  Portland  cement  and  making 
other  provisions.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial, 
May  14,  1945.) 

135rf.  November  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,214,  declaring  certain  articles  and  materials 
to  be  of  prime  necessity.  (Mentioned  in  Diario 
Oficial,  June  19,  1945.) 

137<r.  December  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,441,  regulating  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

138<».  January  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  122,  amplifying  Decree  No.  1,441  of  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1944  (see  137^  above)  in  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  scrap  iron.  {Diario  Oficial,  June 
2,  1945.) 

I43i».  March  26,  1945.  Decree  No.  710,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  domestic  tires  and  tubes.  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  1  and  June  15,  1945.) 

143(>.  April  3,  1945.  Decree  No.  733,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  pro¬ 
ducers.  distributors,  and  wholesale  dealers  in  arti¬ 
cles  of  prime  necessity  to  file  annual  financial 
reports  beginning  with  the  year  1943  (see  Chile 
56it3,  Bulletin,  November  1943).  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  23,  1945.) 

144^.  April  4,  1945.  Decree  No.  750,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  matches,  and 
making  other  provisions.  {Diario  Oficial,  April 
14,  1945.) 


I47i*.  April  12,  1945.  Decree  No.  871,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  extending  the 
effectiveness  of  Decree  No.  678  of  March  13,  1944 
(see  Chile  78^o  above)  regarding  milk  prices  in 
Santiago.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1945.) 

1484.  April  17,  1945.  Decree  No.  893,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring 
holders  of  chick-peas,  lentils,  and  corn  to  report 
their  stocks  as  of  April  30  to  local  price  com¬ 
missariats,  and  making  other  provisions.  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  9,  1945.) 

l48t.  April  21,  1945.  Decree  No.  909,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amplifying 
Decree  No.  258  of  March  13,  1942  (see  Chile  8, 
Bulletin,  July  1942  and  January  1943)  to 
prescribe  procedures  for  distribution  of  tires. 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  1,  1945.) 

150.  May  2,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,020,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  that 
domestic  and  imported  cements  be  used  in  fixed 
proportions  in  specified  parts  of  Chile,  and  making 
other  provisions.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1945.) 

151.  May  2,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,022,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  quotas 
for  the  distribution  of  Portland  cement  and  making 
other  provisions.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1945.) 

152.  May  3,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,064,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amending 
Decree  No.  710  of  March  26,  1945  (see  Chile 
1434  above)  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  certain 
domestic  tires  made  with  rayon  cord.  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  25,  1945.) 

153.  May  5,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,132,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amplifying 
and  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  1,167 
of  October  20,  1944  (see  Chile  134a  above)  in 
regard  to  prices  of  imported  Portland  cement. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1945.) 

154.  May  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  652, 
declaring  newsprint,  whether  imported  or  domestic, 
to  be  an  article  of  prime  necessity  and  putting  it 
under  control.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

155.  May  8,  1945.  Decree  No.  2,32  5d,  Depart¬ 
mental  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat  of  San¬ 
tiago,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices  in  Santiago  for 
mate  from  Brazil  in  accordance  with  Decree  No. 
876,  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
April  12,  1945  (sec  Chile  147,  Bulletin,  October 
1945).  {Diario  Oficial,  May  11,  1945.) 

156.  May  11,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,219,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amplifying  and 
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clarifying  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  1,132  of 
May  5,  1945  (see  Chile  153  above)  in  regard  to 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  imported 
Portland  cement.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  17,  1945.) 

157.  May  16,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,234,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  a  new 
maximum  wholesale  price  for  domestic  edible  oils, 
and  making  other  provisions.  {Diario  Oficial, 
June  1,  1945.) 

158.  May  19,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,265,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  certain  cotton 
fabrics  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  749  of 
March  24,  1944  (see  Chile  79,  Bulletin,  August 
and  September  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  June  1, 
1945.) 

159.  May  29,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  750, 
amending  Decree  No.  1,214  of  November  2,  1944 
(see  Chile  135i»  above)  to  remove  certain  articles 
and  materials  from  the  list  of  essential  supplies, 
and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  19,  1945.) 

160.  May  29,  1945.  Resolution  No.  5,  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  amending  Resolution  No.  26  of 
August  31,  1944  (see  Chile  125,  Bulletin,  July 
1945)  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  alcohol  coupons. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  2,  1945.) 

161.  June  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  784, 
amending  Decree  No.  856  of  July  1,  1944  (see 
Chile  82,  Bulletin,  January  1945)  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  penicillin.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  16,  1945.) 

162.  June  2.  1945.  Decree  No.  1,442,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  eggs  in  San¬ 
tiago,  and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  12  and  June  15,  1945.) 

163.  June  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  19,  Public 
Transit  and  Transportation  Board,  prohibiting,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gasoline  shortage,  movement  of  private 
automobiles  after  11  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  in  specified  cities,  and  making  other 
provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  6,  1945.) 

164.  June  4,  1945.  Decree  No.  1,482,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors,  and  wholesale  dealers  in  arti¬ 
cles  of  prime  necessity  to  file  within  45  days  a 
declaration  of  stocks  on  hand,  such  declarations 
to  be  revised  monthly  beginning  August  1945; 
also  enumerating  the  articles  affected,  and  making 
other  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  14,  1945.) 


165.  June  6,  1945.  Decree  No.  2,672d,  Depart¬ 
mental  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat  of  San¬ 
tiago,  fixing  a  new  maximum  retail  price  for  edible 
oils  in  Santiago.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  7,  1945.) 

COLOMBIA 

168.  August  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,010,  abolishing  the  National  Price  Control  Office 
and  assigning  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industries  in  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy 
authority  to  adopt  any  measures  necessary  to  con¬ 
trol  speculation  in  articles  of  prime  necessity,  in 
accordance  with  Law  No.  7  of  March  2,  1943 
(see  Colombia  59<»,  Bulletin,  August  1943). 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  24,  1945.) 

costa  RICA 

I9ia.  July  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  14, 
granting  to  dutiable  imports  30  days  of  free  storage 
in  customs  when  necessary,  increasing  the  charge 
for  goods  left  after  the  period  of  free  storage  has 
expired,  and  making  other  provisions.  (La  Gaceta, 
July  28,  1945.) 

195.  July  26,  1945.  Legislative  Resolution  No.  7, 
suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees  for  a 
period  of  60  days.  (La  Gaceta,  July  29,  1945.) 

196.  August  6,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  142, 
approving  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  212,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  August  1945)  and  authorizing  the  President 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  involved.  (La  Gaceta, 
August  9,  1945.) 

197.  August  18,  1945.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  13,  repealing  Legislative  Resolution  No.  7  of 
July  26,  1945  (see  195  above),  which  suspended 
certain  constitutional  guarantees  for  a  period  of 
60  days.  (La  Gaceta,  August  21,  1945.) 

CUBA 

793<*.  June  23,  1945.  Decree,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  regulating  procedures  by  which  indus¬ 
trialists  may  give  bond  to  guarantee  their  payment 
of  the  consumption  tax  on  sugar  instead  of 
depositing  the  sugar  itself  as  security  for  the  tax 
payment,  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  186-f  of 
July  19,  1940,  as  amended  by  Decree  No.  695  of 
March  6,  1945  (see  Cuba  742<j,  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  4,  1945,  p. 
15458.) 

802j.  July  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1898,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importation  of 
300,000  quintals  (approximately  15,150  tons)  of 
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corn.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Edicion  Extraordinaria, 
July  18,  1945,  p.  1.) 

807.  July  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2122,  suspending  the  collection  of  municipal  taxes 
levied  on  local  food  industries  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  insofar  as  any  excess  over  May  1,  1943, 
tax  levels  is  concerned.  (Gacela  Ofici.tl,  August 
11,  1945,  p.  15973). 

808.  July  30,  1945.  Resolutitm  No.  378,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  quota  of 
domestic  tires  and  tubes  to  meet  pending  requests. 
{GucetJ  Oficial,  August  4,  1945,  p.  15461.) 

809.  July  31,  1945.  Resolution,  Import  and  Ex¬ 
port  Agency,  regulating  distillery  quotas  of  alcohol 
for  export,  beverages,  fuel,  or  other  domestic  use. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  3,  1945,  p.  15368.) 

810.  July  31,  1945.  Resolution  No.  379,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  new 
regulations  concerning  the  procurement  of  gasoline 
by  a  specified  omnibus  company  in  Habana  (see 
Cuba  526,  Bulletin,  May  1944).  {Gacela  Oficial, 
August  6,  1945,  p.  15492.) 

811.  July  31,  1945.  Resolution  No.  380,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  establishing  con¬ 
trol  over  the  purchase  of  corn  imported  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Decree  No.  1898  of  July  11,  1945  (see 
802ii  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  6,  1945, 
p.  15493.) 

812.  August  10,  1945.  Resolution  No.  382, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating 
the  withdrawal  from  customs  of  imported  rice. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  17,  1945,  p.  16387.) 

813.  August  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  384,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  monthly 
declarations  of  motor  vehicles,  tires,  tubes,  and 
other  pertinent  data  to  be  made  by  public  motor 
carrier  enterprises,  both  freight  and  passenger. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  24,  1945,  p.  16898.) 

814.  August  11,  1945.  Resolution  No.  385, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire 
and  tube  distribution  quotas  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1945.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  24,  1945,  p. 
16904.) 

815.  August  22,  1945.  Resolution  No.  239, 

Minister  of  Commerce,  providing  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  not  exported  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3437  of  November  24, 
1942  (see  Cuba  291,  Bui.i.ETiN,  March  1943). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  25,  1945,  p.  16999.) 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

176.  July  26,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  2853. 
authorizing  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
National  Economy  to  carry  on  the  functions  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Office  for  the  Control  of  Rents 
and  Dispossession  of  Tenants.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  28,  1945.) 

177.  July  27,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  2859, 
abolishing  the  control  over  wheat  flour  established 
by  Decree  No.  57  of  June  3,  1942  (see  Dominican 
Republic  38,  Bulletin,  September  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  1,  1945.) 

178.  August  6,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2871,  broadening  the  powers  of  the  Penicillin 
Control  Commission  established  by  Decree  No. 
2002  of  June  23,  1944  (see  Dominican  Republic 
134<',  Bulletin,  January  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  8,  1945.) 

179.  August  11,  1945.  Congressional  Resolution 
No.  962,  approving  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  annexed  Statute  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  212  and  213,  Bulletin,  August 
and  September  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  24, 
1945.) 

180.  August  11,  1945.  Congressional  Resolution 
No.  963,  approving  the  Interim  Arrangements  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Governments  represented  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or¬ 
ganization  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
214,  Bulletin,  September  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  24,  1945.) 

181.  August  15,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2893,  declaring  August  17  and  18,  1945,  days  of 
national  rejoicing  because  of  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  18,  1945.) 

182.  August  25,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2914,  abolishing  the  postal  and  telecommunications 
censorship  established  by  previous  legislation  (see 
Dominican  Republic  9  and  87,  Bulletin,  April 
1942  and  August  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
29,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

115.  July  12,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  135, 
reducing  to  5  dollars  the  import  duty  of  35  per 
100  kilograms  gross  weight  of  beef  tallow  and 
making  the  imfsortation  of  Central  American  tallow 
duty  free,  both  provisions  to  be  in  effect  until 
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September  20,  1945;  authorizing  the  Executive 
Power  to  control  prices  of  tallow  and  soap;  and 
making  other  provisions  txcasioned  by  the  grave 
shortage  of  tallow  for  the  national  soap  industry. 
(Diaiio  Ofici.ll,  July  31,  1945.) 

116.  July  17,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  142, 
amplifying  the  provisions  of  Legislative  Decree  No. 
91  of  May  24,  1945  (see  El  Salvador  112,  Buli.e- 
TIN,  September  1945)  and  authorizing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power,  through  the  Ministry  of  Economy,  to 
place  orders  for  all  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such 
as  corn,  beans,  sugar,  etc.,  without  abiding  by  any 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Procurement  Law; 
exempting  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  ordered 
by  the  Executive  Power  as  provided  in  Legislative 
Decree  No.  91  and  the  present  decree  from  speci¬ 
fied  surcharges,  including  the  one  levied  by  Legis¬ 
lative  Decree  No.  112  of  December  21,  1942  (see 
El  Salvador  50,  Bulletin,  May  1943);  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  20.  1945.) 

117.  July  18,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  138, 
extending  for  another  year,  the  effectiveness  of 
Legislative  Decree  No.  80  of  June  30,  1944  (see 
El  Salvador  87 A,  Bulletin,  January  1945),  which 
suspended  all  consular  duties  and  taxes  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  thread.  (Di.trio  Oftc/itl,  July 
26.  1945.) 

118.  July  19,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  146, 
amending  the  present  National  Budget  and  voting 
a  special  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  and  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Government  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  articles  of  prime  necessity,  to  be  sold  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes.  (Diario 
Oficial.  July  19,  1945.) 

119.  August  13,  1945.  Executive  Decree  provid¬ 
ing  that  all  lots  of  sugar  of  more  than  50  quintals 
(about  5.070  pounds)  shall  be  attached  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Revenue  Otficc 
and  the  Sugar  Industry  Defense  Committee;  re¬ 
quiring  declarations  within  3  days  of  all  stocks  of 
sugar  exceeding  that  limit;  and  providing  that  the 
above-named  agencies  shall  grant  the  proper  sales 
permits  for  the  sugar  in  their  custiKly.  (Diario 
Oficial,  August  14,  1945.) 

120.  August  16,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
163,  declaring  a  national  holiday  on  August  17 
and  18  in  celebration  of  victory  and  peace,  and 
making  other  appropriate  provisions.  (Di.irio 
Ofici.il,  August  16,  1945.) 


GUATEMALA 

144.  September  4,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
149.  restricting  land  ownership  within  ten  miles 
of  the  coast  line  or  of  national  frontiers  to  Guate¬ 
malan  government  authorities  and  Guatemalan  citi¬ 
zens  as  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  making 
other  provisions.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
September  13,  1945.) 

145.  September  10,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
152,  amending  Decree  No.  114  of  May  22,  1945 
(see  Guatemala  142,  Bulletin,  September  1945) 
to  extend  the  time  limit  for  filing  papers  in  cases 
of  expropriation  of  property  of  persons  named  in 
the  Proclaimed  Lists.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
September  12,  1945.) 

HONDURAS 

45a.  January  17,  1945.  Executive  Order  No. 
1163,  recognizing  the  juridical  personality  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  (La  Gaceu,  August  25,  1945.) 

46.  (Correction)  February  1,  1945. 

51.  August  15,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  -6, 
declaring  August  14  Final  Victory  Day;  providing 
that  the  flag  be  displayed  on  public  buildings 
August  15,  16,  and  17  and  that  public  employees 
be  given  a  holiday  on  those  days;  and  making  other 
provisions  for  the  celebration  of  the  final  victory 
of  the  United  Nations.  (La  Gaceta,  August  23, 
1945.) 

52.  September  2,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  77, 
declaring  September  2  a  national  holiday  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  signing  of  the  Japanese  surrender. 
(La  Gaceta,  September  6,  1945.) 

53.  September  8,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No.  78, 
repealing,  in  view  of  the  end  of  the  war,  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  62  of  June  8,  1943  (see 
Honduras  35,  Bulletin,  October  1943),  which 
imposed  press  and  mail  censorship.  (Lt  G.rceta, 
September  11,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

314./.  August  1  1,  1945.  Decree  listing  products 
that  may  be  imported  only  upon  authorization  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit 
(tin;  iron  and  steel  bars,  sheets,  pipe,  etc.;  railroad 
materials  and  IcKomotive  parts;  rubber  manufac- 
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tures;  rayon  fiber).  (Diario  Ofic/al,  September  11, 
1945.) 

315<».  August  22,  1945.  Order,  Secretary  of 
National  Economy,  declaring  the  immediate  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  national  mineral  reserves  of  all 
Mexican  deposits  of  uranium,  thorium,  actinium, 
and  other  radioactive  elements,  as  well  as  deposits 
of  all  substances  from  which  such  elements  may 
be  obtained.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  17,  1945.) 

319.  September  11,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution 
declaring  the  cessation  of  hostilities  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1945.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  14,  1945.) 

320.  September  25,  1945.  Decree  repealing  the 
decree  of  August  14,  1945  (see  314;*  above),  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  certain  foreign  countries 
abolished  export  quotas  of  the  materials  concerned. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  29,  1945.) 

PANAMA 

128.  July  13,  1945.  Decree  No.  1231,  prescrib¬ 
ing  measures  concerning  leases  and  dispossession; 
establishing  Rent  Boards  in  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon;  prescribing  their  duties  and  functions; 
and  continuing  in  effect  the  rent  control  provisions 
of  Decree-Law  No.  43  of  December  1,  1942, 
insofar  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  present 
decree  (see  Panama  51,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  4,  1945.) 

129.  July  16,  1945.  Resolution  No.  26,  Second 
National  Constituent  Assembly,  approving,  with 
some  amendments.  Decree  No.  1231  of  July  13, 
1945  (see  128  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  4, 
1945.) 

130.  August  8,  1945.  Decree  No.  65,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  for  certain  matches  through¬ 
out  the  country.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  11, 
1945.) 

131.  August  11,  1945.  Decree  No.  66,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  onions  by  the  pound  and  50-pound  sack 
in  David.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  17,  1945.) 

132.  August  14,  1945.  Decree  No.  1263,  declar¬ 
ing  August  15,  1945,  to  be  a  national  holiday  in 
celebration  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  23,  1945.) 

133.  August  22,  1945.  Decree  No.  1266,  creating 
a  commission  to  study  and  determine  the  amount 
of  claims  which  Panamanian  citizens  may  have  to 


make  against  the  Axis  countries.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  27,  1945.) 

134.  August  23,  1945.  Decree  No.  12~l.  repeal¬ 
ing  Decrees  No.  50  of  March  19,  1941  and  No.  267 
of  December  15,  1941,  which,  for  purposes  of 
continental  security,  prohibited  the  sending  of 
coded  messages  and  established  postal  and  tele¬ 
communications  censorship.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1945.) 

135.  August  25,  1945.  Decree  No.  12''4,  repeal¬ 
ing  Decree  No.  356  of  April  1.  1942.  which 
pertained  to  censorship.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

65.  Presidential  Decree  No.  6225.  (Mentioned 
in  Gaceta  Oficial,  July  5,  1945.) 

95.  June  27,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  9328,  estab¬ 
lishing  compulsory  registration  of  all  German  and 
Japanese  residents  and  control  over  their  transit 
within  and  their  exit  from  the  country;  authoriz¬ 
ing,  in  case  it  seems  advisable,  the  extension  of 
these  provisions  to  nationals  of  other  countries; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  27,  1945.) 

96.  July  2,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  9394.  approv¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  special  committee  named  by 
Presidential  Decree  No.  6225  of  November  30, 
1944,  to  cooperate  with  unrra  in  determining 
Paraguay's  contribution  to  unrra  (see  Paraguay 
65,  Bulletin,  April  1945);  authorizing  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  plan;  fixing 
Paraguay's  contribution;  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  5,  1945.) 

URUGUAY 

280.  August  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1265/943,  fixing  a  new  price  for  gas  oil.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  9,  1945.) 

281.  August  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
794/943,  repealing  the  decree  of  July  7,  1945, 
which,  because  of  the  country's  critical  forage 
situation  resulting  from  the  drought,  prohibited 
exportation  of  oil  seed  cakes.  This  decree  was 
repealed,  after  domestic  requirements  were  assured 
by  exporters  and  industrialists,  in  order  to  enable 
exporters  to  meet  commitments  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  needing  the  product  because  of  war 
shortages.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  21.  1945.) 

282.  August  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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2125/945,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  raw  sugar. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  17,  1945.) 

VENEZUELA 

2114.  May  3,  1945.  Resolution  No.  33,  National 
Supply  Commission,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  corn 
in  specified  localities  and  repealing  the  ceiling  price 
for  shelled  corn  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  64  of 
January  20.  1943  (see  Venezuela  874.  Bulletin, 
July  1943).  (Cacela  Ofici.il,  May  3,  1945.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

232.  September  21,  1945.  Deposit  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  of  Brazil’s 
ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  annexed  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
212  and  213,  Bulletin,  August  and  September 
1945).  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1945.) 

233.  September  24,  1945.  Deposit  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  of  Argentina’s 
ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  annexed  Statute  of  the  International  Court 


Pan  American 


Lend-Lease  to  Latin  America 

The  cumulative  total  from  the  beginning 
of  Lend-Lease  in  March  1941,  to  July  1, 
1945,  was  $262,762,000  for  the  eighteen 
American  republics  receiving  it. 

Brazil  received  by  far  the  most,  with 
Chile,  Mexico  and  Peru  following. 

In  all  cases  supplies  were  limited  to  ex¬ 
clusively  military  goods  or  material  for 
military  use. 

The  individual  totals  are  as  follows: 

I  20.313.000 
1.089.000 


of  Justice.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
September  30,  1945.) 

234.  September  26,  1945.  Deposit  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  State  of  El  Salvador’s 
ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  annexed  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
September  30,  1945.) 

235.  September  27,  1945.  Deposit  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  State  of  Haiti’s  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  N.itions. 
{The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  21, 
1945.) 

236.  October  11,  1945.  Deposit  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  of  Chile’s  ratification 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  14,  1945.) 

237.  October  12,  1945.  Deposit  with  the  L'nited 
States  Department  of  State  of  Paraguay’s  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  14,  1945.) 

238.  October  15,  1945.  Deposit  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  of  the  ratification  by 
Cuba  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  21,  1945.) 


News 


El  Salvador  .  851,000 

Honduras  .  31 3,000 

Nicaragua  .  628,0o0 

Costa  Rica  .  139,000 

Cuba  .  4.385.000 

Haiti  .  713.000 

Dominican  Republic  .  1.140,000 

Colombia  .  5.285,000 

Venezuela  .  2.'' 15,000 

Ecuador  . .  4.84‘’,00i1 

Peru  .  13.91)6.000 

Bolivia  .  4.392,000 

Chile  .  20.663.000 

Brazil  .  1^4,286.000 

Paraguay  .  1,38'’,000 

Uruguay  .  s. 61 8,000 


Mexico 

Guatemala 
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Alessage  of  the  President  of  Chile 

President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  of  Chile  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  newly  elected  Congress  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  21,  1945,  to  give  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  the 
third  year  of  his  presidency.  It  was  a  year 
broken  by  a  period  of  45  days,  beginning 
October  12,  1944,  during  which  President 
Rios  was  too  ill  to  act;  at  that  time  his  duties 
were  assumed  in  constitutional  form  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Alfonso 
Quintana  Burgos,  who  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  government  until  President  Rios’  re¬ 
covery  late  in  November. 

Close  cooperation  with  the  other  American 
republics  continued  to  be  the  cornerstone  of 
Chile’s  foreign  policy.  With  this  came  closer 
ties  with  the  United  Nations,  as  evidenced 
in  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  belligerency 
dated  February  12,  1945.  In  May  1944 
Chile  and  Canada  agreed  to  raise  to  the  rank 
of  embassy  the  legations  which  each  had 
accredited  to  the  other;  and  later  in  the  year 
Chile  accorded  recognition  to  new  govern¬ 
ments  in  Ecuador  and  in  Bolivia.  On  De¬ 
cember  11,  1944  Chile  renewed  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Fourteen  special  and  local  elections  were 
held  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  elections  of  March  4,  1945  by  which  the 
new  Congress  was  selected.  All  took  place 
in  due  form  and  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Many  important  economic  changes  grew 
out  of  the  activities  of  the  Government  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  A  notable  advance 
in  the  electrification  plan  was  marked  by  the 
opening  in  November  1944  of  the  Pilmai- 
quen  power  plant,  bringing  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural  center 
of  southern  Chile;  other  stations  at  Abanico 
and  Sauzal  were  nearly  completed.  Progress 
was  made  in  the  promotion  of  steel  industries 
in  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  Coal  was  pro¬ 


duced  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before, 
and  copper  production  increased  enough  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  8,000  tons  of 
copper  manufactures. 

Fisheries  were  stimulated  at  various  points 
on  Chile’s  long  coast  line,  and  construction 
was  begun  on  several  of  the  cold  storage 
plants  required  for  further  growth  of  the 
industry.  Chilean  factories  made  enough 
farm  machinery  to  contribute  substantially 
toward  the  Development  Corporation’s  aims 
for  mechanized  agriculture.  Price  control 
afforded  the  consumer  some  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  menacing  rise  in  prices. 
Three  of  the  most  pressing  commodity  short¬ 
ages  were  somewhat  relieved — cement  by 
increased  national  production,  and  meat  and 
sugar  by  imports  from  Argentina  and  Cuba 
respectively.  Expanding  sugar-beet  acreage 
offered  hope  of  still  further  relief. 

The  financial  year  was  one  of  vigorous 
struggle  against  wartime  financial  difficulties, 
sharpened  by  unavoidable  increases  in  some 
low  government  salaries.  By  the  end  of  1944 
the  national  deficit  amounted  to  383  million 
pesos^,  slightly  more  than  the  corresponding 
figure  for  December  1943,  but  holding  most 
of  the  gains  which  were  made  after  the  705 
million  mark  earlier  in  1943  led  to  strenu¬ 
ous  retrenchment  measures.  The  short-term 
debt  was  cut  down  to  little  more  than  17 
million  dollars. 

Taxes  of  necessity  played  a  great  part  in 
this  financial  defense.  President  Rios  re¬ 
ported  with  pride  that  taxpayers  in  the  lower 
brackets  had  loyally  shouldered  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  in  fact,  the  lowest  group  of 
income  tax  payers,  those  with  incomes  of 
from  25  to  50  thousand  pesos,  had  returned 
their  declarations  in  numbers  beyond  all 
estimates.  In  the  high  brackets,  however,  tax 
evasion  continued  to  present  a  trying  prob- 

'  On  April  30,  1943.  the  exchanf’c  value  of  the 
Chilean  peso  u-ai  $0,031- 
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lem,  in  spite  of  the  rich  profits  evidenced 
by  high  interest  rates,  increased  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  corporations,  and  high  quotations  on 
government  and  mortgage  bonds. 

Primary  school  attendance  rose  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  452,826,  with  a  teaching  body  of 
14,269.  Supplementing  the  work  of  these 
state-directed  schools  were  primary  schools 
under  private  direction  but  receiving  state 
subsidies,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
93,185;  also  23  school  homes  for  under¬ 
privileged  children,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,185.  Thirty-five  new  or  modernized 
schoolhouses  were  opened. 

Rural  schools  received  special  attention. 
Half  the  primary  school  budget  was  devoted 
to  them;  and  in  one  of  the  departments  a 
rural  normal  school  and  various  new  types  of 
experimental  rural  schools  were  opened,  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  schooling  provided  in  country 
districts.  Efforts  against  adult  illiteracy  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  an  increase  in  night  schools 
but  also  the  formation  of  a  nation-wide  civic 
body  undertaking  to  reduce  illiteracy  by  giv¬ 
ing  personal  lessons  to  individuals. 

Secondary  schools  showed  an  enrollment 
of  about  55,000.  The  government  had  le- 
cently  appointed  a  committee  of  secondary 
school  teachers  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  education,  with 
greater  emphasis  upon  character  training  and 
upon  vocational  preparation.  Trade  schools 
also  showed  increasing  enrollment. 

At  the  University  of  Chile  two  schools 
were  being  reorganized,  the  Faculty  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Education  and  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics. 

The  year  saw’  several  important  reforms 
in  the  penal  and  civil  codes.  In  addition  to 
these  legislative  advances,  85  local  institutes 
were  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  employment 
and  rehabilitation  of  ex-convicts,  workshops 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners  were  much 
enlarged,  and  a  newly  established  training 


school  was  preparing  prison  employees  for 
wiser  handling  of  their  charges. 

Traffic  over  national  air  lines  continued 
to  increase,  reaching  a  passenger  total  of 
18,724,  more  than  twice  that  of  1941,  and 
making  possible  a  reduction  in  cargo  rates. 
No  accident  was  recorded  in  1944.  State 
owned  railroads  showed  a  net  profit  for  1944 
of  4,318,600  pesos,  in  spite  of  losses 
amounting  to  31  million  pesos  incurred  by 
two  northern  branches. 

A  six-year  public  works  program  was 
under  way,  to  give  priority  to  highway,  rail¬ 
road,  water,  and  harbor  projects.  These  en¬ 
terprises  were  to  be  financed  by  the  bar 
copper  profits  tax  of  January  1942,  supple¬ 
mented  by  budget  appropriations  and  by 
special  government  loans.  During  the  year 
covered  by  the  report,  additions  to  the 
country’s  irrigated  lands  amounted  to  nearly 
140,000  acres. 

Road  building  programs  gave  special  at¬ 
tention  to  lateral  roads,  in  order  to  promote 
the  movement  of  farm  crops.  Production 
of  rice,  barley,  and  oats  was  increased  during 
the  year,  and  wheat  growing  was  so  success¬ 
fully  stimulated  that  the  country’s  wheat 
needs  could  be  met  w'ithout  imports.  Cattle 
improved  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 

Agricultural  prospects  in  general  received 
a  new  impetus  from  the  Agrarian  Plan 
adopted  by  the  cabinet  in  January  1945  and 
made  law  in  May.  This  plan  provides  for  a 
rearrangement  of  crops  among  different  parts 
of  the  country,  with  stimulation  of  intensive 
production  and  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  cooperatives;  it  seeks  to  coordinate  all 
government  agricultural  services  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Good  progress  was  made  during  the  year 
in  the  settling  of  colonists,  especially  in  the 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  south.  Clearing 
of  land  titles  contributed  to  this  progress; 
in  some  cases  the  titles  were  individually 
held,  in  others  lands  were  assigned  to  groups 
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of  Indians  who  clung  to  their  system  of 
community  holdings.  Plans  were  under  way 
for  a  series  of  mixed  Chilean  and  European 
colonies  which  would  help  provide  for  some 
of  the  displaced  persons  left  in  the  wake 
of  w'ar. 

A  few  of  labor’s  difficulties  were  met  by 
the  fixing  of  living  wage  standards  in  225 
categories  for  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  by  expansion  of  housing  activities;  low- 
cost  housing  was  provided  during  the  year 
for  some  10,000  persons,  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  16,000  more  were  under  way. 
Notaries,  judicial  archivists,  and  registrars  of 
real  estate,  commerce,  and  mines  were  added 
to  social  security  coverage.  The  continued 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  was  attacked  not 
only  by  measures  aimed  at  increased  produc¬ 
tion  but  also  by  projected  legislation  for 
stabilization  of  prices,  wages,  and  services. 
New  hospitals  and  drainage  systems  were 
constructed  with  the  help  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Public  Health  Service. 

President  Rios  ended  his  message  by  re¬ 
affirming  his  administration’s  dedication  to 
the  maintenance  of  democratic  government 
and  of  individual  rights,  and  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  productive  forces,  in¬ 
cluding  its  human  workers. — C.  C.  C. 

Vourth  Pan  American  Coffee 
Conference 

During  the  first  half  of  September  1945 
representatives  of  the  fourteen  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  coffee-producing  countries  (Brazil,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela)  met  in  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Coffee  C^onference,  at  Mexico  City, 
to  discuss  the  plight  of  the  coffee  producers 
of  I^tin  America. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the  main  sources,  and  in 
some  cases  the  main  source,  of  national  in¬ 


come  for  these  countries.  In  El  Salvador, 
for  example,  practically  87  percent  of  the 
country’s  total  income  is  derived  solely  from 
coffee.  In  Colombia,  61.5  percent  comes 
from  coffee.  Even  Brazil,  which  expanded 
greatly  both  industrially  and  agriculturally 
during  the  war,  obtains  45  percent  of  na¬ 
tional  income  from  coffee.  As  a  wartime 
emergency  measure,  the  opa  of  the  United 
States  froze  the  import  price  of  coffee  at  the 
level  prevailing  on  December  7,  1941,  and 
this  price  is  still  in  effect.  This  frozen  price, 
the  coffee  representatives  stated  at  the  Mexico 
City  conference,  is  5  percent  below  the  aver¬ 
age  price  during  the  thirty  years  from  1911 
to  1940,  and  today,  in  view  of  the  rise  in 
production  costs  (increased  agricultural  and 
industrial  wages,  increased  local  transporta¬ 
tion  costs,  and  higher  prices  for  machinery 
and  other  articles  which  coffee  producers 
must  import)  and  all  the  other  abnormali¬ 
ties  resulting  from  the  war,  it  is  considered 
throughout  the  countries  concerned  as  un¬ 
fair  and  uneconomic  and  the  coffee  industry 
is  reported  to  be  practically  at  the  point  of 
collapse. 

Therefore,  Resolution  No.  1  of  the  Coffee 
Conference,  approved  in  plenary  session  on 
September  11,  1945,  asked  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  now  that  the  war  has 
ended,  to  abolish  or  at  least  to  modify  the 
emergency  price  control  in  such  manner  that 
a  proper  balance  may  be  established  between 
production  and  consumption. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  problem  arc 
manifold.  As  pointed  out  in  Resolution  No. 
1  of  the  Conference,  not  only  does  the  coffee 
industry  give  employment  to  large  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  rural  populations  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries,  but  also  the  exportation  of  the 
product  plays  a  highly  significant  role  in 
international  trade.  A  more  adequate  price 
would  enable  those  nations  to  buy  more 
manufactured  goods  in  the  United  States. 
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[It  must  be  added  that  on  November  17, 
1945  the  Stabilization  Director  of  the  United 
States  announced  that  as  an  emergency 
measure  importers  would  be  permitted  to 
pay  three  cents  a  pound  additional  for  green 
coffee  from  November  19,  1945,  to  March 
31,  1946,  but  that  the  increase,  estimated  to 
cost  $24,000,000,  would  be  absorbed  by  a 
Government  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  6,000,000  bags,  of  132  pounds 
each.] 

The  United  States  coffee  import  price 
situation  was  the  foremost  problem  of  the 
Coffee  Conference.  The  deliberations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  confined  entirely  to  that  topic. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  approving  the  co¬ 
operative  promotion  of  coffee  sales  in  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  European  nations  are 
buying  coffee  at  prices  above  the  United 
States  ceiling.  It  was  further  recommended 
that  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  of 
New  York  immediately  send  a  trade  mission 
to  Europe;  that  a  branch  office  of  the  Bureau 
be  established  in  Europe  to  promote  trade; 
and  that  in  any  coffee  trade  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  with  European  countries  having 
coffee-producing  colonies,  a  tariff  treatment 
equal  to  that  accorded  by  the  country  to  the 
colony  be  required  by  the  Latin  American 
nations  involved. 

Other  resolutions  concerned  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Coffee  Defense  Institutes  in  the 
producing  countries  where  such  agencies  do 
not  already  exist;  the  establishment  of  a 
Technical  Section  in  the  Pan  American 
Coffee  Bureau  to  undertake  technical  studies 
on  coffee  cultivation;  the  application  of 
coffee  production  and  trade  taxes  in  the 
various  countries  to  the  development  of  the 
industry;  and  the  interchange  of  reports  on 
coffee  legislation  among  the  producing 
countries.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  take  steps 


aimed  at  securing  adjustments  of  freight 
rates  and  that  the  countries  themselves 
adopt  a  c.i.f.  price  in  place  of  the  f.o.b. 
system. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  coffee  producers  was  the  adoption  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board 
in  Washington  on  June  13,  1945,  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  the  extension  for  one 
year  beginning  October  1,  1945,  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Agreement.  The  resolution 
contained  the  stipulation,  however,  that  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  agreement  be  sus¬ 
pended,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when 
they  could  be  reestablished  through  a  95 
percent  vote  of  the  Board.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  Board  undertake  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  a  thorough  study  of  the  world 
coffee  situation  and  formulate,  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Governments  signatory  to  the 
agreement  and  by  any  others  that  might  be 
interested  in  participating  in  a  revised  agree¬ 
ment,  recommendations  on  the  most  feasible 
kind  of  international  cooperation  for  the 
development  of  sound  and  prosperous  trade 
conditions,  equitable  for  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

The  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement 
was  signed  in  Washington  on  November  28, 
1940,  and  by  a  Protocol  signed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  15,  1941,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Agreement  would  continue  in  force  to 
October  1,  1943.  By  unanimous  consent 
the  signatory  Governments  twice  extended 
the  agreement  for  one-year  periods,  and  a 
Protocol  embodying  the  recommendations  of 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board  noted  above 
was  signed  in  October  1945  by  all  the 
countries  concerned,  subject,  however,  for 
final  effectivene.ss.  to  ratification  by  all. 

The  New  Constitution  of  Eciutdor 

Ecuador’s  19-15  Constitution,  .summarized 
in  the  October  19-15  number  of  the 
Bulletin  insofar  as  principal  changes  from 
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the  1906-07  Constitution,  which  it  re¬ 
placed,  were  concerned,  explicitly  gives 
citizenship  rights,  and  therefore  suffrage,  to 
women.  In  this  respect,  as  in  a  number  of 
other  forward-looking  provisions,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  1929  Constitution,  which  was 
abrogated  after  being  in  effect  ten  years. 

Since  1921,  when  the  first  Constitution 
was  adopted  for  the  new  Republic  of  Gran 
Colombia  (composed  of  the  States  of 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela),  Ecua¬ 
dor  has  lived  under  sixteen  different  consti¬ 
tutions.  On  September  11,  1830,  Ecuador’s 
first  constitution  as  an  autonomous  republic 
was  adopted,  and  since  then  there  have  been 
13  others.  In  1938  still  another  basic  law 
of  the  land  was  drafted,  but  it  was  not 
promulgated,  and  in  February  1939,  by 
legislative  decree,  the  1929  Constitution 
was  abrogated  and  that  of  1906-07  put 
into  effect  again. 

Citizenship  and  voting  qualifications  were 
changed  again  and  again  in  these  mariy  con¬ 
stitutions.  Rodrigo  Jacome  Moscoso,  in  his 
book  Derecho  Constitucional  Ecuatoriano, 
published  by  the  Central  University  at  Quito 
in  1931,  traced  these  changes  through  the 
years  in  some  detail.  At  first  both  citizen¬ 
ship  and  suffrage  were  very  much  restricted 
by  various  property  ownership  and  income 
requirements  and  in  the  1869  Constitution, 
citizenship  was  restricted  to  Catholics.  But 
the  Constitution  of  1878,  the  product  of 
more  liberal  ideas,  removed  the  religious 
restrictions.  At  that  time,  too,  women’s 
rights  first  entered  the  picture.  Marietta 
Veintimilla,  sister  of  the  then  President 
Veintimilla  and  a  dynamic  figure  in  the  life 
of  her  time,  suggested  that  women  as  well 
as  men  were  endowed  with  citizenship 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  Reactionary 
thought,  however,  was  unwilling  to  accept 
such  an  idea,  and  the  1883  Constitution  ex¬ 
pressly  closed  the  doors  of  political  activity 
to  women  by  restricting  citizenship  to  ’’male 
Ecuadoreans  who  know  how  to  read  and 


write,  who  are  twenty-one  years  old  or  who 
are  or  have  been  married.”  The  1897  Con¬ 
stitution  eliminated  the  sex  distinction,  but 
women  did  not  attempt  to  exercise  their  citi¬ 
zenship  rights  because  prevailing  opinion 
held  that  the  use  of  such  rights  lay  within 
man’s  province  alone. 

The  1906-07  Constitution  limited  its  defi¬ 
nition  of  citizenship  to  these  words:  ’’Citi¬ 
zens  must  be  twenty-one  years  old  and 
know  how  to  read  and  write.”  Under  this 
document,  which  remained  in  effect  until 
1929,  changes  began  to  filter  into  Ecuador¬ 
ean  national  life.  Education  for  women 
was  broadened  and  the  rise  of  women  in 
intellectual  and  professional  life  led  to  the 
appearance  of  some  women  at  the  polls. 
This  was  regarded  with  astonishment  and 
doubt,  and  the  Council  of  State  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  regarding  women’s  status.  The 
Council  rendered  a  favorable  opinion  and 
thus,  without  demonstration,  Ecuadorean 
women  were  definitely  conceded  political  ; 
status  equal  to  men’s.  I 

The  1929  Constitution  expressly  gave  j 
women  citizenship  by  stating  that  ’’all  Ecua-  1 
doreans,  men  and  women,  over  twenty-one,  | 
who  know  how  to  read  and  write,  are  citi¬ 
zens.”  In  this  document,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  ones,  suffrage  was  designated  as 
a  function  of  citizens.  In  the  first  elections 
following  the  1929  Constitution,  many 
women  voted.  According  to  Seiior  Jacome 
Moscoso,  some  women  were  elected  to 
municipal  offices  and  others  even  received  | 
votes  for  the  office  of  representative  in  Con-  i 
gress.  I 

As  has  been  said,  the  1929  Constitution  : 
remained  in  effect  until  19.39,  when  the 
1 906-07  Constitution  was  revived.  The 
1945  Constitution  reverted  in  part  to  the 
abolished  1929  document  by  qualifying  as 
citizens  literate  men  and  women,  although  | 
the  age  has  been  lowered  to  eighteen. 
Article  20,  referring  to  the  electorate,  states  j 
that  to  be  an  elector  the  enjoyment  of  citi-  | 
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zenship  rights  and  the  fulfillment  of  other 
requirements  as  determined  by  law  are  re¬ 
quired.  Since  women  are  specifically  given 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  follows  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  also  applies  to  them. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  1929 
Constitution  were  also  embodied  in  the  1945 
document.  One  of  these  was  the  "func¬ 
tional”  representation  in  Congress.  The 
legislature  under  the  1929  Constitution  was 
bicameral  and  the  Senate,  in  addition  to 
elected  members,  had  fifteen  "functional” 
members.  The  1945  instrument  provides 
for  a  unicameral  legislature  and  for  twenty- 
five  "functional”  members  in  addition  to 
regularly  elected  representatives. 

Both  the  1929  and  1945  Constitutions 
prohibited  borrowing  for  ordinary  adminis- 
tr.itive  expenses  of  government,  and  both 
provided  for  the  allocation  of  at  least  20 
percent  of  regular  federal  income  to  public 
education. 

With  regard  to  fundamental  individual 
guarantees,  the  1929  Constitution  made 
broad  provisions  which  the  1945  document 
incorporated  and  expanded,  particularly 
with  respect  to  labor  and  social  welfare. 
Referring  to  working  hours  and  minimum 
wages,  the  1929  Constitution  simply  stated 
tlut  "the  law  shall  fix  maximum  daily 
working  hours  and  the  manner  of  deter¬ 
mining  minimum  wages  in  relation,  espe¬ 
cially,  to  the  cost  of  living  and  conditions 
and  needs  of  various  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  The  1945  Constitution  stated  that 
"all  workers  shall  enjoy  a  minimum  wage 
sufficient  to  cover  personal  and  family 
needs"  and  it  definitely  established  the  8- 
hour  day  and  44-hour  week.  Both  docu¬ 
ments  provided  that  minimum  wages  should 
not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  although  the 
1945  C  onstitution  added  the  words  "except 
for  payment  of  board.”  Both  constitutions 
provided  for  paid  weekly  days  of  rest,  paid 
legal  holidays,  and  paid  annual  vacations 
tor  workers. 


In  both  1929  and  1945  the  Constitution 
was  affirmed  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  Congress  was  given  sole  authority 
to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  decree 
or  law. — D.  M.  T. 

New  United  States  price  j or  silver 

Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  large  silver  pro¬ 
ducers,  will  benefit  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration’s  increase  in  the  price  of  for¬ 
eign  silver  from  45  cents  to  71.11  cents  a 
fine  ounce.  The  increase,  made  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1945,  places  foreign  silver  on  a  parity 
with  that  mined  in  the  United  States. 

Mexico,  the  world’s  largest  silver  pro¬ 
ducer,  will  be  the  major  beneficiary.  Effects 
of  the  change  began  to  be  felt  there  almost 
immediately.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issued  a  statement  noting  the  fact  that  the 
increase  would  undoubtedly  have  highly 
beneficial  effects  not  only  on  mining  but  on 
Mexican  economy  in  general.  There  will  be 
a  considerable  increase,  he  said,  in  one  of  the 
main  factors  of  the  Mexican  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  at  precisely  the  time  when  Mexico 
will  need  exchange  to  cover  import  require¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  nation  will  be  very  appreciably 
increased.  He  also  stated  that  the  effect  of 
the  increa.se  on  the  domestic  monetarj^  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  different  from  that  of  1935  w  hen 
a  similar  event  took  place.  At  that  time  the 
exchange  of  silver  coin  was  made  obligator)-, 
but  this  time  the  Government  does  not  con¬ 
template  any  such  requirement;  it  expects  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  increa.se  to  the  people. 
The  major  part  of  the  approximately  5.30 
million  silver  pesos  in  circulation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  public,  whose  savings 
arc  at  the  highest  level  ever  recorded  in  the 
country. 

On  October  1.  1945,  the  banks  of  Mexico 
lx“,gan  to  pay  1.20  pc.sos  in  bills  and  change 
for  silver  pesos. 
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I'lirthermore,  a  few  days  after  the  price 
increase,  the  Bank  of  Mexico  was  given  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  buying  and  selling  all 
but  industrially  worked  silver.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  abolished  a  silver  production 
tax  of  10.92  pesos  a  kilogram  (2.2  pounds), 
levied  in  August  1942,  although  other  pro¬ 
duction  and  export  taxes  remain  in  effect; 
and  it  also  repealed  what  amounted  to  a 
subsidy  for  tax  reduction  of  3.18  pesos  a 
kilogram,  authorized  in  December  1944. 

Argentine-Bolivian  agreement  on 
communications  and  oil 

Argentina,  which  before  the  war  depended 
on  imports  for  almost  half  of  its  petroleum 
supply,  has  felt  increasingly  the  pinch  of 
wartime  shortages  in  fuel  oil  for  its  indus¬ 
tries  (see  The  Americas  and  the  War,  among 
other  items  Argentina  984o,  216,  220,  and 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  211, 
Bulletin,  August  1945,  and  Argentina 
200d,  Bulletin,  September  1945).  Bo¬ 
livia  has  rich  oil  deposits,  some  of  them  lying 
close  to  the  Argentine  border,  but  has  al- 
w'ays  been  handicapped  in  developing  them 
by  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  (see 
Bolivian  Oil  Development,  Bulletin,  Au¬ 
gust  1945). 

On  June  2,  1945,  the  then  Argentine  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  Cesar  Ameghino,  and  the 
Bolivian  Ambassador  to  Buenos  Aires,  Jose 
Tamayo,  signed  for  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  an  agreement  by  which  Argentina  will 
finance  the  development  of  rail  and  road 
communications  and  oil  fields  in  Bolivia  and 
will  receive  as  part  of  its  payment  a  per¬ 
centage  of  Bolivia's  oil  production. 

This  agreement  climaxes  a  series  of 
Argentine-Bolivian  treaties,  agreements,  and 
complementary  notes  on  rail  and  highway 
connections  of  which  the  first  was  signed  in 
September  1937.  In  fulfillment  of  that 
treaty,  the  two  governments  began  to  .study 


the  possibilities  of  constructing  a  railroad 
from  Yacuiba,  on  the  Argentine-Bolivian 
border,  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Bolivia’s  oil-producing  re¬ 
gion,  a  city  strategically  situated  to  become 
an  oil-refining  center,  railway  junction,  and 
market  center  for  the  rice,  coffee,  cacao,  su¬ 
gar  cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton  crops  of  the 
adjacent  territories. 

The  1941  Treaty  on  Railway  Connections 
determined  the  construction  of  the  first  fifth 
of  the  Yacuiba-Santa  Cruz  Line,  the  64- 
mile  stretch  from  the  Argentine  border  to 
Villa  Montes,  and  preliminary  surveys  for 
the  job  were  carried  out.  But  the  question 
of  whether  this  section  of  railroad  was  to 
.stand  alone  or  whether  materials  and  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  prcKured  for  operations  on  a 
much  larger  scale  delayed  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  work. 

The  Tamayo-Ameghino  Agreement  now 
makes  possible  the  execution  of  the  full- 
scale  project.  In  the  first  place,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  agrees  to  advance  the  Bo¬ 
livian  Government  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  between 
Villa  Montes  and  Santa  Cruz,  up  to  the 
sum  of  40  million  Argentine  pesos.  Both 
governments  agree  to  do  everything  possible 
so  that  the  line  may  be  ready  for  use  within 
four  years. 

Of  the  40  million-pe.so  loan  mentioned 
above,  up  to  500,000  pesos  will  be  allowed 
for  a  study  by  the  Mixed  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  long-projected  branch  line  to 
Sucre,  which  still  has  no  rail  communications 
with  eastern  Bolivia.  Since  a  stretch  of  some 
49  miles  between  Sucre  and  Tarabuco  is  al¬ 
ready  under  construction,  the  route  discu.ssed 
in  this  agreement  would  connect  Tarabuco 
and  Boyuibe  (a  station  on  the  Yacuiba- 
Santa  Cruz  line.)  It  would  pass  through 
Camiri,  the  most  important  oil  field  thus  far 
developed  in  Bolivia,  creating  production 
outlets  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  The 
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Commission  is  charged  with  conducting  a 
technical  examination  of  the  survey  already 
made  in  Bolivia  for  the  construction  of  this 
line  and  with  presenting  a  report  to  the  two 
governments  on  the  technical  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  project. 

The  two  countries  further  agree  to  extend 
to  Potosi  the  Oran-Tarija  highway,  which 
was  provided  for  in  the  Highway  Connec¬ 
tions  Agreement  of  1942. 

In  the  Railway  Connections  Agreement  of 
1941,  Argentina  promised  Bolivia  a  loan  of 
2  million  pesos  for  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  wells  at  Sanandita.  It  now 
agrees  to  increase  that  loan  to  15  million 
pesos,  which  is  to  be  applied  entirely  to  the 
payment  of  ypfb  (Bolivian  Government 
Petroleum  Bureau)  purchases  and  services 
tending  towards  the  more  systematic  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  fields  south  of  the  Parapet! 
River,  especially  those  at  Nancorainza,  Cama- 
tindi,  Agua  Salada,  Macueta,  Bermejo,  Ca- 
niiri,  and  Sanandita.  The  Argentine  YPF 
(Government  Petroleum  Bureau)  is  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  development  program  which 
YPFB  will  prepare. 

Argentina  agrees  that,  when  circumstances 
make  it  necessary',  it  will  install  a  pipeline 
from  Macueta,  on  the  Bolivian  side  of  the 
border,  to  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Argen¬ 
tine  State  Railways  between  Embarcacion 
and  Pocitos.  Rates  for  Bolivian  oil  carried 
by  the  pipeline  will  be  the  same  as  those  in 
force  for  Argentine  oil  in  the  same  distria. 

The  amortization  and  annual  interest  rates 
on  the  money  advanced  by  Argentina  will  be 
5  and  3  percent,  respectively,  payable  in 
crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  Argentine  pesos,  or  any 
other  universal  currency.  Provisions  are 
made  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans  for  the 
various  construction  projects  according  to 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  separate  sec¬ 
tions  of  work.  In  the  case  of  the  15 
million-peso  loan  to  stimulate  Bolivian  oil 
production,  the  Bolivian  Government  en¬ 


gages  to  deliver  at  the  border,  as  payment  on 
its  commitments  and  until  the  total  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  debt,  15  percent  of  the  oil  pro¬ 
duction  from  Nancorainza,  Camatindi,  Agua 
Salada,  Macueta,  Bermejo,  Sanandita,  Ca- 
miri,  and  any  other  fields  south  of  the  Para¬ 
pet!,  beginning  12  months  from  the  date  on 
which  the  Argentine  Government  advances 
the  first  quota  of  2  million  pesos. 

The  value  of  the  fuel  oil  and  crude  oil 
thus  delivered  to  Argentina  will  be  fixed  by 
averaging  the  export  f.o.b.  prices  for  such 
oils  in  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast,  Caribbean,  and 
Peruvian  international  markets  for  that  year. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  aude  oil  and 
fuel  oil  from  the  territory  served  by  the 
Yacuiba-Santa  Cruz  railway  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  operation  of  the  railway  itself  will 
serve  as  guarantee  for  the  money  advanced 
by  the  Argentine  Government  and  the  inter¬ 
est  owed  on  the  loan. — E.  P.  Da  S. 

Electrical  manufacturing  company  in 
Mexico 

A  new  company,  Industria  El^trica  de 
Mexico,  has  been  formed  by  cooperation  of 
American  and  Mexican  interests.  It  will  be 
the  largest  privately-owned  industrial  cor¬ 
poration  in  Mexico,  with  an  approximate 
capital  of  $15,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000 
in  bonds  will  be  subscribed  by  Nacional 
Financiera,  S.  A.,  of  Mexico,  an  agency’  of 
the  Mexican  Government. 

The  share  capital  of  $10,000,000  will  be 
subscribed  in  approximately  equal  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Estimates  and  designs  for  a  large,  modern 
electrical  manufacturing  establishment  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
International  Company,  which  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  training  in  Westinghouse  plants  in 
the  United  States  for  certain  manufacturing 
and  operating  personnel  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  the  new  com- 
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pany  will  have  exemption  in  Mexico  from 
income  taxes  and  certain  import  duties. 

The  plant  will  be  built  near  Mexico  City 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10,000,000  for 
the  initial  unit.  Equipment  and  machinery 
for  the  plant,  including  machine  tools,  fur¬ 
naces,  cranes,  boilers,  and  electrical  instal¬ 
lations  will  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States  as  needed,  when  the  necessary  priori¬ 
ties  and  export  licenses  are  available. 

The  new  company  will  manufacture  or  as¬ 
semble  motors,  transformers,  generators, 
switchboard  and  switchgear,  refrigerators, 
home  radios,  and  household  appliances 
under  agreement  with  Westinghouse  for  li¬ 
censing  and  for  technical  assistance.  The 
new'  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  limited  pro¬ 
duction  before  the  end  of  1946  and  in  full 
production  by  the  end  of  1947. 

The  sale  and  distribution  of  imported 
goods  by  the  new  company  also  will  be  sub¬ 
stantial.  It  will  take  over  the  existing  Mexi¬ 
can  branch  business  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
International  Company  and  will  also  act  as 
distributor  in  Mexico  for  imported  Westing¬ 
house  heavy  equipment. 

Brazilian  federal  highway  fund 

In  September  1940  the  Brazilian  government 
created  a  highway  fund  for  the  states  and 
municipalities,  derived  from  a  tax  on  min¬ 
eral  fuels  and  lubricants  imported  into  or 
produced  in  the  country.  This  fund  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  states.  Federal  District,  and 
Territory  of  Acre  in  proportion  to  their  re¬ 
spective  consumption  of  each  product.  They 
can  withdraw  the  funds  semi-annually  from 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  are  obliged  to  report 
on  the  use  of  the  money  to  the  National 
Petroleum  Council.  The  following  amounts 
have  been  collected  since  1940  for  this  high¬ 
way  fund:  1940  (September  to  December), 
29,000,000  cruzeiros;  1941,  122,000,000; 
1942,  75,000,000;  1943,  66,000,000;  1944, 


83,000,000.  (One  cruzeiro  is  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $.05.) 

After  the  Americas  were  at  war,  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  imported  into 
Brazil  diminished  sharply  and  consequently 
the  taxes  collected  were  also  much  less  than 
in  1941.  In  that  year  the  largest  allotments 
went  to  the  following:  Sao  Paulo,  47,000,- 
000  cruzeiros;  Federal  District,  21,000,000; 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  11,000,000;  Minas  Ge¬ 
rais,  10,000,000;  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
6,000,000. 

Argentine-? araguayan  boundary 
treaty 

The  Pilcomayo  River  boundary  line  between 
Paraguay  and  Argentina  was  fixed  definitely 
in  a  treaty  signed  by  representatives  of  both 
nations  in  Buenos  Aires  on  June  1,  1945. 
This  agreement  covers  the  last  part  of  the 
Pilcomayo  region  where  the  boundary  was 
still  in  doubt,  the  line  between  Punto 
Horqueta  and  Salto  Palmar. 

The  report  of  the  Mixed  Commission 
charged  with  fixing  the  boundary  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  was  not  only  one  of  de¬ 
termining  a  political  frontier,  but  of  channel¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  the  river,  giving  it  a  fixed  and 
stable  course,  utilizing  its  waters,  and  ob¬ 
taining  an  equitable  distribution  of  them  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  By  confining  the 
river  to  a  single  channel  and  regulating  its 
flow  by  a  dam  at  La  Bella  Lagoon  a  large 
quantity  of  water  would  be  made  available 
for  irrigation,  and  the  section  of  the  Pil¬ 
comayo  between  the  Lagoon  and  the  River 
Paraguay  would  become  navigable.  In  the 
present  treaty  the  two  governments  agree  to 
put  into  practice  the  recommendations  of  the 
Mixed  Commission  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  public  works,  including  dikes,  dams,  and 
dredging,  for  the  purposes  outlined  above. 
A  permanent  Argentine-Paraguayan  Pilco- 
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mayo  River  Administration  and  Supervisory 
Commission  will  be  appointed  later  to  main¬ 
tain  these  works. 

The  treaty  also  calls  for  the  designation  of 
a  Mixed  Commission  to  mark  the  boundary. 
This  will  begin  its  work  within  six  months 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  to  the 
present  treaty.  Within  that  same  period  each 
government  agrees,  in  a  protocol  signed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  treaty,  to  evacuate  all  terri¬ 
tory  which  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  passes 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  country. 

New  labor  legislation  in  Venezuela 

Amendments  to  Venezuela's  Labor  Law 
promulgated  May  4  of  this  year  amplify 
provisions  governing  the  sharing  of  com¬ 
pany  profits  with  employees,  the  breaking  of 
labor  contracts,  and  the  formation  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  unions.  The  law  as  amended  does 
not  apply  to  whitecollar  public  employees, 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  or  farm  work¬ 
ers.  Another  law  promulgated  at  the  same 
time  regulates  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
employers  and  employees  in  agriculture. 

The  Labor  Law  of  July  16,  1936,  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  that  employees  should 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment  in 
which  they  work,  and  the  way  this  profit 
I  sharing  was  to  be  carried  out  was  detailed 
in  a  Presidential  Decree  of  December  17, 
1938.  The  present  legislation  lays  down 
simpler  and  more  uniform  measures  for 
profit-sharing.  Every  company  must  now  dis¬ 
tribute  among  all  its  workers,  in  a  propor¬ 
tion  determined  by  the  salary  each  one  is 
receiving,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  liquid 
profits  it  has  realized  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Out  of  each  worker’s  share,  75  percent  will 
be  paid  to  him  directly  and  the  remaining 
25  percent  will  be  deposited  in  a  savings 
account  opened  in  his  name  in  a  banking 

[establishment  approved  by  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities.  These  deposits  can  be  withdrawn 


only  after  they  reach  the  sum  of  2,000 
bolivares  ($597),  or  after  five  yearly  install¬ 
ments  have  been  paid.  Workers  will  be 
permitted,  however,  to  take  out  the  sums 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  (4)  for  the 
purchase  of,  or  a  payment  on,  a  house  or 
farm,  and  (^>)  for  maintenance  in  case  of 
complete  and  permanent  disability.  After 
the  death  of  a  worker,  his  heirs  can  withdraw 
the  money  immediately. 

These  savings  are  to  be  used  by  the  banks 
to  finance  the  construction  of  low-cost  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  and  other  projects  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  well-being,  security,  and  progress 
of  workers.  But  to  use  the  money  for  such 
projects  the  bank  must  in  every  case  have  the 
authorization  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

A  majority  of  the  workers  in  any  com¬ 
pany  may  request  an  examination  and  check¬ 
ing  of  their  employer’s  profit-sharing  ac¬ 
counts  and  may  request  the  local  Labor 
Inspection  Office  to  name  experts  who  will 
do  the  job.  An  employer  convicted  of  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  profit-sharing  provisions  of 
the  law'  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  100  to  1000 
bolivares. 

The  amendments  re-list  what  are  consid¬ 
ered  due  causes  for  breaking  of  contract  by 
the  employer  and  by  the  employee.  Added 
to  the  list  of  due  causes  for  the  employer 
is  the  revelation  by  the  worker  of  manufac¬ 
turing  secrets,  disclosure  of  which  is  against 
the  intere.sts  of  the  employer.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  his  representatives  tantamount  to 
an  indirect  dismissal  is  now  considered  due 
cause  for  the  worker  to  break  his  contract. 
Any  one  of  the  following  is  counted  an  in¬ 
direct  dismissal: 

1.  The  employer's  demand  that  the  worker  do  a 
job  manifestly  different  from  the  type  of  work  he 
was  contracted  to  do;  or  that  he  do  work  entailing 
a  change  of  residence  unless  the  contract  so  speci¬ 
fied.  or  unless  such  a  change  is  justified  and  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  worker. 
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2.  Reduction  of  wage. 

3.  Transfer  to  a  lesser  position. 

4.  Arbitrary  change  of  working  hours. 

5.  Any  similar  alteration  of  working  conditions. 

The  amended  Labor  Law  includes  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  original  law,  "No  one  may 
be  obliged  or  constrained  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  union,” 
and  further  declares;  "Workers  shall  be 
free  from  interference  ...  or  coercion  from 
employers,  their  agents,  or  others,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  association  and  in 
the  election  of  the  governing  boards  of  le¬ 
gally  constituted  unions.  It  cannot  be  re¬ 
quired  of  any  worker  or  of  anyone  applying 
for  work  that  he  abstain  from  belonging  to 
the  union  of  his  choice.” 

An  interesting  provision  of  the  new  leg¬ 
islation  creates  a  special  immunity  for  labor 
union  officers.  It  states  that  seven  members 
of  the  governing  board  of  any  legally  con¬ 
stituted  labor  union,  while  they  are  holding 
office  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  their  employers  except  for 
due  cause  which  has  first  been  recognized 
as  such  by  the  local  Labor  Inspector.  The 
statutes  of  each  union  may  specify  which 
seven  offices  shall  carry  this  immunity.  No 
worker  may  hold  such  an  office  for  more  than 
a  two-year  term. 

The  Farm  Labor  Law  follows  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  law  covering  other  kinds 
of  work,  and  has  its  own  provisions  for 
profit-sharing,  union  organization,  labor 
contracts,  etc.,  adjusted  to  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  rural  labor. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Avenue  of  the  Americas  is  the  new  name 
of  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

*  On  October  2,  1945,  Corning  Glass  Works 
announced  the  purchase  of  a  substantial  in- 
terc*st  in  Cristalerias  de  Chile,  the  largest 
glass  manufacturer  in  that  country.  This  is 


the  third  such  investment  of  the  Corning 
Glass  Works  in  South  America;  the  first  was 
made  two  years  ago  in  Cristalerias  Rigollcau 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  second  last  year  in 
Vidraria  Santa  Marina,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
both  the  national  leaders  in  the  respective 
field.  The  American  company  has  in  every 
case  acquired  only  a  minority  interest;  it  of¬ 
fers  technical  assistance  and  the  use  of  certain 
patents,  such  as  those  for  Pyrex  glass.  Effi¬ 
cient  national  management  of  the  respective 
companies  is  continued. 

•  The  Peruvian  Airport  and  Commercial 
Aviation  Corporation  was  established  by 
Supreme  decree  of  June  25,  1943.  It  has 
unlimited  powers  in  its  field,  and  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  10,000,000  gold  soles,  to  be 
entirely  contributed  by  the  Government.  It 
began  work  August  9,  1944,  and  has  taken 
over  the  airports  at  Limatambo  (for  Lima) 
and  Chachani  (for  Arequipa),  by  payment 
of  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  conces¬ 
sionaires.  These  airports  are  now  leased  to 
Pan  American-Grace  Airways  for  10  years. 
A  large  new  air  terminal  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Limatambo,  which  is  being  increased 
in  size.  The  two  new  asphalted  strips  are 
each  about  6,000  feet  long. 

•  An  avenue  named  in  honor  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  is  being  cut  through  an  important 
part  of  Lima,  from  the  Parque  de  la  Repu- 
blica  to  the  Parque  Universitario. 

•  Mexican  industrial  engineers  are  working 
out  a  scheme  for  lighting  and  pre-heating 
coke  ovens  in  iron  and  steel  foundries  with 
petroleum,  which  is  abundant  in  the  country 
and  which  produces  rapid  heating,  instead  of 
with  wood,  which  is  slow  and  so  costly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  amounts  required,  that  it 
makes  small-scale  foundries  impracticable. 
This  new  practice  would  liave  the  further 
advantage  of  helping  to  conserve  Mexico's 
forests,  which  through  long  use  of  wood 
for  charcoal  arc  being  seriously  depicted. 
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•  Shortly  before  President  Prado’s  term  of 
office  expired  last  July,  he  opened  officially 
a  number  of  new  public  works,  including 
two  markets  in  Lima,  the  main  building  of 
National  Library,  improvements  to  the  Lima- 
tambo  Airport,  a  Nursing  School  connected 
with  the  Arzobispo  Loayza  Hospital  in 
Lima,  the  main  building  for  the  new  School 
of  Engineering  in  Lima,  buildings  at  the 
Military  Aviation  School  at  Las  Palmas  and 
at  the  Center  of  Military  Instruction  at 
Chorrillos,  and  a  central  First  Aid  post  in 
Lima,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  and  con¬ 
trol  center  for  the  27  first-aid  posts  now  in 
operation  in  Peru  and  for  others  to  be  con¬ 
structed  later. 

•  A  million  sucres  will  be  spent  for  con¬ 
struction  of  airports  in  eastern  Ecuador.  The 
money  will  be  made  available  from  the  1945 
budget  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  from  1946 
appropriations.  The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  also  been  authorized  to  float  a 
loan  of  6,500,000  sucres  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  national  air  com¬ 
munications.  This  loan  will  be  serviced  by 
a  surcharge  of  20  centavos  on  air  mail.  (The 
current  exchange  rate  on  the  sucre  is 
$0.0726.) 

•  Last  July  a  variant  of  the  route  from  Lima 
to  Cuzco,  Peru,  was  opened  to  traffic.  It 
goes  by  way  of  Nazea,  Puquio,  and  Chal- 
huanca  to  Abancay,  where  it  joins  the 
former  route  through  Oroya,  Huancayo,  and 
Ayacucho.  The  new  route  is  702  miles 
long,  against  727  miles  by  the  former  route. 
Both  surmount  the  Andes,  but  at  different 
points. 

•  Brazil,  who.se  profitable  banana  export 
trade  with  Eurojx*  was  interrupted  by  the 
war,  is  beginning  to  resume  shipments, 
25,000  bunches  having  recently  been  sent 
from  Sao  Paulo  to  European  ports. 

•  Tax  collections  in  Peru  rose  from  28,000,- 
000  soles  in  19-10  to  37,000,000  in  19-11, 


64,000,000  in  1942,  96,000,000  in  1943, 
and  114,000,000  in  1944.  The  tax  on  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  profits,  which 
yielded  4,000,000  soles  in  1940,  amounted 
to  43,000,000  soles  in  1944. 

•  Grape-growing  on  a  large  scale  is  soon  to 
be  under  way  in  Baja  California.  The 
Mexican  interests  involved  in  the  project  are 
using  the  technical  knowledge  of  Spanish 
political  refugees,  trained  in  grape-growing 
in  Spain.  These  men  have  been  on  the 
ground  for  some  time  making  surveys  of 
soil,  climate,  and  growing  conditions,  and 
initial  tests  indicate  that  the  location  is  ideal 
for  development  of  an  extensive  and  profit¬ 
able  grape-growing  industry. 

•  In  Venezuela  an  association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  protect  the  natural  beauty  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  against  the  inroads 
of  unchecked  cutting  of  timber,  fires  set  to 
burn  off  the  fields,  and  unregulated  hunting 
and  fishing. 

•  The  seventh  public  sewing  room  in  the 
Federal  District  of  Mexico  was  opened  in 
mid-September.  These  public  sewing  rooms, 
scattered  throughout  the  capital  and  its 
suburbs,  are  a  service  offered  by  the  Federal 
District  Government  to  needy  women,  giv¬ 
ing  free  use  of  sewing  machines  and  other 
facilities  so  that  the  women  may  make  their 
families’  clothing  and  do  other  household 
sewing  at  low  expense.  Attached  to  each 
sewing  room  is  a  day  nursery  where  free 
care  is  provided  for  young  children  while 
the  mothers  sew. 

•  It  was  in  1820,  says  Robert  C.  Smith, 
writing  in  Hispania  for  August  1945,  that 
Father  Peter  Babad,  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Sulpice  of  Baltimore,  taught  the  first  course 
in  Portuguese  at  an  American  university  and 
wrote  the  first  Portuguese  grammar  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  St.ites.  Father  B.ibad 
conducted  clas.ses  in  both  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugue.se  at  St.  Mar)’’s  College  in  that  year. 
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•  Since  1942,  127  Latin  American  jour¬ 
nalists  have  come  to  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Each  group  made  a  six  to  eight 
week  tour  of  the  country,  ending  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

•  On  September  21,  1945,  a  bust  of  the 
Uruguayan  national  hero  Artigas,  erected  in 
the  Plaza  de  la  Fraternidad  Americana  at 
Habana,  was  unveiled  by  President  Grau  San 
Martin  of  Cuba.  The  bust  was  a  gift  to 
Cuba  by  Uruguayan  students. 

•  An  intensive  15-w'eek  course  in  English 
for  foreign  students  of  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  is  being  successfully  given  by  Professor 
H.  M.  Crain  at  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
made  a  small  grant  to  support  research  and 
provide  equipment.  Throughout  the  course, 
but  especially  at  first,  much  use  is  made  of 
projections  of  objects  on  a  screen,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  their  English  names  and  phonetic 
equivalents.  Recordings  are  also  utilized; 
students  try  to  imitate  these  and  check  their 
own  recordings  with  the  originals.  For  five 
days  a  week  the  students  spend  eight  hours 
a  day  in  the  language  classes;  on  Saturdays 


they  make  trips  to  industrial  plants  and 
other  places  of  scientific  and  engineering  in¬ 
terest.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  techni¬ 
cal  vocabulary,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course 
students  are  able  to  begin  their  university 
work  practically  on  a  par  with  Americans. 

•  The  first  course  for  Cuban  archivists,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Archives  of  Cuba,  was  opened  early  this  year. 
Captain  Joaquin  Llaverias,  Director  of  the 
National  Archives,  and  other  specialists  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  students. 

•  Guatemala  has  offered  Panama  several  fel¬ 
lowships  for  Panamanian  students  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Guatemala,  and  a  fellowship  in  each  one  of 
the  other  Schools  of  the  University. 


•  Sra.  Celia  P.  de  Arosemena,  librarian  at 
the  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  School  Cen¬ 
ter,  is  the  first  Panamanian  woman  to  be 
named  a  foreign  correspondent  for  any  news 
service  or  publication.  She  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Panama  correspondent  for  the 
Worldover  News  Service  in  New  York  City. 


•  Among  the  especially  applauded  numbers 
of  the  A  Capella  chorus  directed  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  by  Nilda  Muller  are  negro  spirituals. 
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Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs 


(Holland)  (illus.) .  434 

Department  of  State  travel  grants. ...  170 


Cultural  Activities  and  Intellectual  Coop-  I 

eration — Continued  | 

Getting  acquainted  with  Latin  America  I 

at  home  and  abroad  (Silveira) ....  336  I 

Inter- American  Federation  of  Societies  I 

of  Authors  and  Composers  I 

(Chediak)  (illus.)  .  339  | 

Third  Inter-American  Press  Congress  1 

(Walcott)  .  444  | 

Two  prize-winners  (photographs)  ....  173 

Visitor  from  Costa  Rica  (Lee)  (illus.)  629 

de  Wolf,  Francis  Colt:  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  in  the  Americas  (illus.) .  686 

Dominican  Republic  (see  also  "We  see  by 
the  papers  that  .  .  .”): 

Bernardino,  Consuelo .  288 

Copello,  Anselmo,  death  of .  148 

Hospital  construction .  605  | 

West  Indian  market  for  Dominican  I 

products  (Espaillat)  (illus.) .  91  I 

Domke,  Martin:  Western  hemisphere  con-  j 

trol  over  enemy  property .  510  I 

Economics  (see  also  Presidential  Mes-  | 

sages):  i 

Agriculture  and  stockraising  in  Uru-  I 

guay  (Elorza)  (illus.) .  Ill  | 

Alcoholic  beverages  in  Panama  (Beh-  | 

rendt)  (illus.)  .  103  I 

Argentina’s  foreign  trade  in  1944 _  472  I 

Argentine-Bolivian  agreement  on  k 

communications  and  oil .  724  f 

Bolivian  banking  decree .  417  E 

Bolivian  mining  industry  and  national  | 

economy  (illus.)  .  80  | 

Bolivian  oil  development .  475  | 

Bond  issue  for  public  works  in  Uru-  I 

guay .  421  I 

Brazilian  cotton  textiles  for  the  United  I 

Nations  .  477  [ 

Brazilian  federal  highway  fund .  726 

Brazilian  foreign  trade,  1944 .  543 

Cheese  industry  in  Cuba .  483 

Chilean-American  commercial  agree¬ 
ment  .  599  - 

Coffee  import  quotas  increased .  544  f 

Coffee  in  Costa  Rica  (Jimenez)  ^ 

(illus.)  .  88  E 

Coffee  prices .  304  | 

Colombian  •  Venezuelan  commercial  ! 

agreement,  renewal  .  599 

Cooperative  rubber  production  in 

Honduras  .  600  ' 

Copper  mills  in  Chile .  668  • 
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Economics — Continued 

Cuban  commercial  agreements . 

Cuban  export  trade  (illus.) . 

Cuba’s  foreign  trade  in  1944 . 

Dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  in 

Mexico  . 

Development  of  Ecuadorean  resources 
Domestic  trade  in  Mexico  (illus.) . . . 

Economic  and  Social  Council . 

Economic  teamwork  in  Guatemala . . . 

Ecuador  seeks  new  revenues . 

Electrical  manufacturing  company  in 

Mexico  . 

Electrification  in  Mexico . 

Enemy  prop>erty,  western  hemisphere 

control  (Domke)  . 

Facts  on  the  coffee  situation  (Pen- 

teado)  (illus.)  . 

Farm  mortgages  in  Colombia . 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 

(illus.)  . 

Forest  wealth  of  Honduras  (Burgos) 

(illus.)  . 

Government  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Chile  (illus.) . 

Guatemala’s  new  School  of  Agriculture 

(illus.)  . 

Haitian  commerce  and  finance  in  1943- 

1944  . 

Haiti’s  five-year  plan  (Lescot)  (illus.) 
Highways  and  agricultural  credit  in 

Ecuador  (illus.)  . 

Industrial  census  in  Cuba . 

Industrialization  in  Bogota,  Colombia 

(illus.)  . 

Industrialization  in  Latin  America 

(Oreamuno)  (illus.) . 

Industrialization  in  Paraguay  (illus.) 
Industrialization  of  Peru’s  mineral 

production  (illus.)  . 

Industry  in  Brazil  (illus.) . 

Inheritance  rights  in  Haiti . 

Inter-American  Technical  Economic 

Conference,  postponement . 

Inter- American  trade  of  Chile  (Ysita) 

I  (illus.)  . 

Irrigation  in  Ecuador . 

Lend-lease  to  Latin  America . 

Mexican-American  Commission  for 

Economic  Cooperation  (illus.) . 

Mexican  industrial  center . 

Mining  developments  in  Mexico . 

New  industries  in  Mexico . 


Economics — Continued 

Oil  explorations  in  the  Paraguayan 

Chaco  .  481 

Paid  vacations  in  Argentina .  547 

Paraguayan  debt  service .  667 

Paraguayan  industrial  activity  in  1944  545 

Peruvian  alpaca  .  478 

Pilmaiquen  power  plant .  169 

Poultry  industry  in  Brazil .  24 1 

Progress  of  Argentine  industry’  (Co¬ 
lombo)  (illus.)  .  78 

Railway  fuel  in  Argentina .  305 

Retail  trade,  service  to  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  relations  (Rowe) 

(illus.)  .  132 

Silver,  new  price  fixed  in  United 

States  .  723 

Tax  legislation  in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 

Mexico  .  4 16 

Uruguay’s  foreign  trade,  1944  (illus.)  419 
Venezuelan  agricultural  policy  (illus.)  113 

War  production  in  Nicaragua .  102 

West  Indian  market  for  Dominican 

products  (Espaillat)  (illus.) .  91 

Ecuador  (see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .’’): 


Artistic  treasures,  protection ... 

.  604 

Development  of  resources . 

.  480 

Farmers  Union . 

.  425 

Highways  and  agricultural 

credit 

(illus.)  . 

.  93 

Irrigation  . 

.  167 

New  constitution  . 

. 580,  721 

Sanitary  treaty  with  Colombia. 

.  240 

Seeks  new  revenues . 

.  668 

Education  (see  also  Presidential  Messages): 
Cooperative  educational  program  of 
the  Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs 

(Holland)  (illus.)  .  434 

Costa  Rican  school  administration, 

changes  in .  423 

Getting  acquainted  with  Latin  America 

at  home  and  abroad  (Silveira) .  336 

Government  service  by  Mexican  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  graduates .  479 

Guatemala  attacks  illiteracy .  422 

Higher  education,  reorganization  in 

Haiti  .  424 

Indian  students  in  Panama,  scholar¬ 
ships  .  424 

Learning  Spanish  with  the  Cubans 

(Massimine)  (illus.)  .  145 
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Education — Continued 

Music  education  in  fourteen  Latin 
American  republics  ( Lawler) 

(illus.): 

Part  I  .  216 

Part  II .  282 

Pan  American  activities,  New  York 

City  schools  .  306 

Rural  school  teachers,  training  in 

Mexico  .  485 

School  finance  in  Colombia .  671 

Schools,  new,  for  Uruguay .  173 

University  administration  in  Guatemala  604 
University  exchanges  between  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Brazil .  479 

Elorza,  Jose  Maria;  Agriculture  and  stock- 

raising  in  Uruguay  (illus.) .  Ill 

El  Salvador  (see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .”); 

Ministries,  reorganization .  473 

Enochs,  Elisabeth  Shirley:  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Social  Service  (illus.)  681 
Espaillat,  Rafael  A.;  West  Indian  market 

for  Dominican  products  (illus.)  .  91 

Finch,  George  A.;  Elihu  Root’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Pan  Americanism  (illus.) .  63 

First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Social 

Service  (Enochs)  (illus.) .  681 

Fishing  rodeos  in  Mexico,  international 

(Muhlenberg)  (illus.)  .  23 

Geography  and  Cartography,  Second  Pan 
American  Consultation  on  (Randall) 

(illus.)  .  11 

Geometric  proportions  in  the  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Peru  (Moser)  (illus.) .  226 

Getting  acquainted  with  Latin  America  at 

home  and  abroad  (Silveira) .  336 

Guanajuato  and  its  stO'ied  streets  (Laso  de 

Los  Heros)  (illus.) .  200 

Guatemala  (see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .”): 

Agriculture,  Guatemala’s  new  School 

of  (illus.)  .  95 

Arevalo  Bermejo,  Juan  Jos<,  President 

(illus.)  .  377 

Army  under  the  new  constitution....  358 

Attacks  illiteracy  .  422 

By  road  from  Mexico  Gty  to  the 
Guatemalan  border  (Hoffman) 

(illus.)  .  691 

Economic  teamwork .  598 

New  constitution  .  356 

University  administration  .  604 


Haiti  (see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  ."): 

Commerce  and  finance  in  1943-1944. . 

Commercial  code  . 

Five-year  Plan  (Lescot)  (illus.) . 

Higher  education,  reorganization . 

Inheritance  rights . 

Reforestation  and  soil  conservation... 
Health  and  Sanitation  (see  also  Presidential 
Messages): 

Argentine  public  health  office . 

Brazilian  Nutrition  Commission . 

Infantile  paralysis  hospital  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  . 

Maternity  hospital  in  Bogota . 

Sanitary  treaty  between  Colombia  and 

Ecuador  . 

Women  physicians  in  Brazil . 

Henrfquez  y  Carvajal,  Federico,  letter  to 

(Marti)  . 

Hoffman,  Carl  W.:  By  road  from  Mexico 
City  to  the  Guatemalan  border  (illus.) 
Holland,  Kenneth:  Cooperative  educational 
program  of  the  Office  of  Inter-American 

Affairs  (illus.)  . 

Honduras  (see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .’’): 

Cooperative  rubber  production . 

Highway,  new  . 

Forest  wealth  (Burgos)  (illus.) . 

Hull,  Cordell 

Honored  by  Peruvian  government. . . . 

Tribute  to  (illus.) . 

Increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  western 

hemisphere  (Brister)  (illus.) . 

Industrialization  in  Latin  America  (Orea- 

muno)  (illus.)  . 

Industry  (see  Economics). 

Inter-American  centers  in  the  United  States 
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(Rich)  .  136 

Inter- American  trade  in  Chile  (Ysita) 

(illus.)  .  400 

James,  E.  W.:  Quarter  century  of  road 

building  in  the  Americas  (illus.) .  609 

Jimenez,  Manuel  F.:  Coffee  in  Costa  Rica 

(illus.)  .  88 

Kidder,  Alfred,  II:  Ancient  Peruvian  tex¬ 
tiles  (illus.)  .  573 

Kraft,  Guillermo:  Argentine  books,  mes¬ 
sengers  of  Argentine  democracy  (illus.)  558 

Labarca  H.,  Amanda:  Chile  and  its  books 
(illus.)  .  567 
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Labor  and  Social  Welfare  {see  also  Presi¬ 
dential  messages): 

Child  welfare  specialists  from  the 
other  American  Republics  (Lenroot) 

(illus.)  .  499 

Colombian  labor  law .  425 

Compulsory  insurance  in  Chile,  twenty 

years  .  176 

Cuban  labor  regulations .  671 

First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Social 

Service  (Enochs)  (illus.) .  681 

Hospital  construction  in  the  Dominican 

Republic  .  605 

New  labor  legislation  in  Venezuela. .  727 

Nicaraguan  labor  law .  601 

Rural  labor  law  in  Argentina .  174 

Social  security  for  commercial  em¬ 
ployees  in  Argentina .  244 

United  States  Department  of  State  and 

foreign  labor  affairs  (Swayzee) _  328 

Women  and  labor  in  Latin  America 

(illus.)  .  206 

Lamb,  Elizabeth  Searle: 

At  home  on  the  Amazon  (illus.) .  277 

Pleasure  trip  on  the  Amazon  (illus.)  331 
Laso  de  Los  Heros,  Jose:  Guanajuato  and 

its  storied  streets  (illus.) .  200 

Lawler,  Vanett:  Music  education  in  four¬ 
teen  Latin  American  republics  (illus.): 

Part  I  .  216 

Part  II .  282 

Learning  Spanish  with  the  Cubans  (Massi- 

mine)  (illus.)  .  145 

Lee,  Rosalind:  Visitor  from  Costa  Rica 

(illus.)  .  629 

Legislation  and  International  Law  (see  also 
War,  World,  II): 

Amendments  to  the  Venezuelan  con¬ 
stitution  .  546 

Amnesty  for  Brazilian  political  pris¬ 
oners  .  484 

Colombian  labor  law . 425,482 

Constitution,  revision  of  Colombian. .  415 

Constitution  of  Ecuador,  new . 580,721 

Costa  Rican  school  administration, 
changes  .  423 


Elections  and  political  parties  in  Ar- 

I  gentina,  new  laws .  602 

Elections  in  Brazil .  484 

I  Guatemala  attacks  illiteracy .  422 

Haitian  commercial  code .  546 

j  Higher  education,  reorganization  in 

Haiti  . 
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Legislation  and  International  Law — 

Continued 

International  air  travel  and  the  immi¬ 
gration  laws  .  601 

Labor  legislation  in  Venezuela .  727 

Mexican  Academy  of  International  Law  667 

Nicaraguan  labor  law .  601 

Reforestation  and  soil  conservation  in 

Haiti  .  420 

Rural  labor  law  in  Argentina .  174 

Salvadorean  ministries,  reorganization  473 

Tax  legislation  in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 

Mexico  .  4l6 

Lenroot,  Katharine  F.:  Training  of  child 
welfare  specialists  from  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  (illus.) .  499 

Lescot,  Elie:  Haiti's  five-year  plan  (illus.)  97 

Lewis,  Samuel,  ambassador  of  Panama 

(illus.)  .  275 

Literature: 

Americans  (Berdiales)  .  189 

Inter- American  Federation  of  Societies 
of  Authors  and  Composers  (Che- 

diak)  (illus.)  .  339 

Marti  in  his  own  words: 

I.  Walt  Whitman  .  270 

II.  Letter  to  Federico  Henriquez 

y  Carvajal .  272 

III.  Sayings  .  274 

Lucia,  Fidel  de:  Paintings  by .  456 

Maceo,  Antonio,  a  hero  of  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence  (Santovenia)  (illus.) .  321 

Manger,  William:  A  quarter  century  of 

Pan  American  progress .  490 

Marti,  Jos6: 

Marti  in  his  own  words .  270 

Marti  and  his  pilgrimage  (de  Alba) 

(illus.)  .  265 

Massimine,  E.  Virginia:  Learning  Spanish 

with  the  Cubans  (illus.) .  145 

Mello  Franco,  Afranio  de  (Couto)  (illus.)  452 
Mesquita,  Dona  Jeronyma  (Araujo) 

(illus.)  .  195 

Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  (illus.) .  211 

Mexico  {see  also  'We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .”): 

Academy  of  International  Law .  667 

Book  fair  in  Mexico  Gty,  third .  172 

Building  activity .  418 


By  road  from  Mexico  Gty  to  the 
Guatemalan  border  (Hoffman) 
(illus.) 
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Mex  ico — Cont  in  ued 

Dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables .  243 

Domestic  trade  (illus.) .  100 

Electrical  manufacturing  company...  725 

Electrification  .  421 

Government  service  by  Agricultural 

School  graduates  .  479 

Guanajuato  and  its  storied  streets 

(Laso  de  Los  Heros)  (illus.) .  200 

Industrial  center  .  421 

International  fishing  rodeos  in  Mexico 

(Muhlenberg)  (illus.)  .  23 

Message  of  the  President .  53 

Mexican-American  Commission  for 

Economic  Cooperation  (illus.) _  211 

Mexican-United  States  Agricultural 

Commission,  progress  .  165 

Mining  developments .  668 

National  Museum  of  History .  245 

New  industries .  360 

Nursery  supplies  for  farmers .  670 

Oil  settlement .  169 

Pepe  marries  (Comins)  (illus.) .  447 

Rural  school  teachers,  training .  485 

Symphony  Orchestra’s  eighteenth  sea¬ 
son  .  484 

Tax  legislation  in  Uruguay,  Brasil, 

and  Mexico .  4 16 

Yesterday  and  today  in  Puebla  (Ysita) 

(illus.)  .  440 

Moser,  Waldemar:  Geometric  proportions 
in  the  colonial  architecture  of  Peru 

(illus.)  .  226 

Muhlenberg,  Caroline  A.:  International 

fishing  rodeos  in  Mexico  (illus.) .  23 

Muricy,  Andrade:  Villa-Lobos  (illus.)....  1 

Music: 

Bolivian  music  archives .  365 

Eighteenth  season  of  Mexico's  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra .  484 

Four  Spanish  American  Christmas 

songs  .  700 

Inter- American  Federation  of  Societies 
of  Authors  and  Composers  (Che- 

diak)  (illus.)  .  339 

Music  education  in  fourteen  Latin 
American  republics  (Lawler) 
(illus.): 

Part  I  .  216 

Part  II .  282 

Notes  on  Music  in  the  Americas: 

Music  study  in  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  (Seeger) .  521 
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Music — Continued  f  Pan 

Oral  and  written  tradition  in  the  | 

Americas  (Seeger):  I 

Part  I  .  290  f 

Part  II .  341 

Prize  winners  in  Washington 
Chamber  Music  Guild  com¬ 
position  (Seeger)  .  26 

Property  rights  in  musical  works 

(Seeger)  .  149 

Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela  Argentina ....  363 

Villa-Lobos  (Muricy)  (illus.) .  1 

Villa-Lobos  in  the  United  States .  364  1 

Music  Education  in  fourteen  Latin  Ameri-  I 

can  republics  (Lawler)  (illus.):  ! 

Part  I  .  2161 

Part  II .  282  1 

Necrology:  I 

Antezana,  Jos6  .  248  1 

Arosemena,  Florencio  Harmodio ....  675 

Bernardino,  Consuelo .  288 

Blanco  Fombona,  Rufino .  185 

Castillo  Led6n,  Luis  .  186 

Castillo,  Ram6n  S .  186 

Concha,  Carlos .  184  | 

Copello,  Anselmo  .  148  • 

Cdrdova,  Alejandro  .  187  ^ 

Echandi  Montero,  Alberto .  187  j 

Jimenez  Oreamuno,  Ricardo .  184  i 

L6pez,  Carlos  L .  187  fe 

Means,  Philip  Ainsworth .  187 1 

Moncada,  Jos6  Maria .  676 1 

Ponce  Borja,  Alejandro .  675  I 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano  (illus.)  ...  309 

White,  William  Wallace .  188 

Nicaragua  {see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .’’): 

Labor  law .  601 

Message  of  the  President .  541 

War  production  (illus.)  .  102 

Women’s  activities  .  289 

Officer  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 

western  hemisphere  (Rogers) .  16 

Oreamuno,  J.  Rafael:  Industrialization  in  p 

Latin  America  (illus.)  .  549 

Pan  American  Day: 

Pan  American  Day,  1945  (Chapin) 

(illus.)  .  504 

Foreword  to  Pan  American  Day  issue 

(Rowe)  .  61 

Program  material  .  128 

Pan  American  progress,  quarter  century  of 
(M.ingcr)  .  490 
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Pan  American  Union: 

Director  General,  silver  anniversary 

dinner  in  honor  of  (illus.) . 

Governing  Board: 

Brazil’s  Acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Washington 

(illus.)  . 

Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. . 
Economic  and  Social  Council .... 
Inter-American  agricultural  con¬ 
ference  (program)  . 

Inter-  American  Demographic 
Committee  . 


Inter-American  Technical  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference . 

Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 

Affairs . 

Participation  in  Pan  American 

conferences  . 

Postwar  problems . 

Reply  to  the  request  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government . 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Rowe . 

Publications,  January-June,  1945 . 

Publications,  July-December,  1944... 
Quarter  century  of  Pan  American 

progress  (Manger)  . 

Regional  arrangements  and  the  United 

Nations  (Rowe)  (illus.) . 

Registration  of  treaties  in  the  Pan 

American  Union  (Canyes) . 

Rowe,  L.  S.,  twenty-fifth  anniversary 

as  Director  General  (illus.) . 

Special  events . 

P.uiama  {see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  .”): 

Alcoholic  beverages  (Behrendt) . 

Boundary  between  Panama  and  Costa 

Rica  . 

Indian  students,  scholarships . 

Lewis,  Samuel,  ambassador  of  Panama 

(illus.)  . 

Vallarino,  Joaquin  Jose,  Ambassador 

to  the  United  States  (illus.) . 

Paraguay  (see  also  “We  see  by  the  papers 
that.  .  ."): 

Agriculture,  aid  to . 

Boundary  treaty  with  Argentina . 

Debt  service  . 

Industrial  activity  in  1944 . 

Industrialization  (illus.)  . 

Oil  explorations  in  the  Chaco . 

Regional  agricultural  offices . 
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Penteado,  Eurico:  Facts  on  the  coffee  situ¬ 
ation  (illus.)  .  115 

619  Pepe  marries  (Comins)  (illus.) .  447 

Peru  {see  also  "We  see  by  the  papers 

that.  .  ."): 

Alpaca  .  478 

390  Ancient  Peruvian  textiles  (Kidder) 

597  (illus.)  .  575 

597  Bustamante  y  Rivero,  Jose  Luis,  Presi¬ 
dent  (illus.)  .  497 

127  Cordell  Hull  honored  by  Peruvian 

government .  542 

153  Geological  Institute .  170 

Geometric  proportions  in  the  colonial 

154  architecture  of  Peru  (Moser) 

(illus.)  .  226 

47  Industrialization  of  mineral  production 

(illus.)  .  106 

127  Message  of  the  President . 50,  662 

49  New  port  .  418 

Steamship  company  .  422 

153  Treasury  archives .  244 

597  Poleo,  H6ctor,  paintings  by  (illus.) .  637 

426  Portuguese  Page; 

59  Can^ao  do  exilio  (Dias) .  455 

Volta  Redonda  (Celso)  .  595 

490  Piesidential  Messages; 

Chile  .  718 

429  Costa  Rica .  470 

Mexic.)  .  53 

638  Nicaragua  .  54l 

Peru  . 50,  662 

489  Venezuela  .  538 

366  Presidents: 

Guatemala:  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  Ber- 

mejo  (illus.)  .  377 

103  Peru;  Jose  Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero 

(illus.)  .  49-’ 

165  United  States;  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
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Visit  of  the  President  of  Chile  to 

27S  Washington  ( illus. >  .  O”' 
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Roddewig,  Hazel  S.;  Bolivian  sojourn 

(illus.)  .  631 
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armed  forces  of  the  western  hemisphere  16 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano — in  memorian 
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Stettinius,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
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Union  (illus.)  .  129 

Swayzee,  Cleon  O.:  United  States  Depart¬ 
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By  road  from  Mexico  City  to  the 
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